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For those with mild hear 
ing loss, the new “988 
the midget miracle, the 
world’s thinnest hearing 
aid. 











There is a SONOTONE specially designed 
for almost every degree of deafness. 
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The “966” for many ot 
those who never expected 
to hear again. Has si 
tubes instead of three 
gives fen times the power 
of the ordinary hearingaid 





The “977” for those with 
average hearing loss. Au- 
tomatically chokes off loud, 
uncomfortable noises 








WHAT 4A DIFFERENCE A HEARING AID MAKES 
TO THE HARD OF HEARING! 


Share your knowledge. Help those who are one best fitted for your individual pattern of 
hard of hearing by encouraging them to buy loss, as shown by audiometric testing, 
—and use—a SONOTONE. When you recom- SONOTONE'S offices—more than 400 of them 
mend a SONOTONE you have SONOTONE'S in this country—are ready to offer prompt, 
assurance that you will be backed with the uninterrupted service to SONOTONE weatess 
utmost in good service. 
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A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Hearing Counselor, 


Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and manual for 
child, with 


teachers of the deaf or hard of hearing 
accompanying workbook, 


Now, fer the first time, the pupil can use a 


spelling, and arithmetic. 


work- 
book for lipreading just as he does for reading, 


Taxtbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c for mailing) 


Accompanying Workbooks 35¢ each (plus postage) 
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Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 
to better enjoy the con- 
venience of telephone service. 
We suggest you arrange 

for a trial of this equipment 

at the nearest Business 
Office of your Bell 
Telephone Company. 
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*THE HOUSE I LIVE IN” 
A Unit on Brotherhood 


By Rose S. OLANOFF AND MARGARET McCorMIckK 


N our Assembly at the W. & E. Martin 

Day School, Philadelphia, in prepara- 
tion for Brotherhood Week, which occurs 
this year February 15-22, the older deaf 
and hard of hearing children learned the 
song, “The House | Live In.” We dis- 
cussed the ideas presented in the song, and 
so developed some social understandings 
and their implications. 

Then three of the classes visited the Fel- 
lowship Commission Building, 260 S. 15th 
Street. The Commission provided a bus 
for our transportation. Two moving pic- 
tures were shown: 


“The House I Live In.” which is the 
R.K.O. Featurette in which Frank 
Sinatra is featured. He makes a power- 
ful emotional plea for racial and demo- 
cratic understanding. He points out 
that America has grown strong through 
the contributions of all racial and re- 
ligious groups. In this picture he sings 
the famous song, “The House I Live 
In.” which provided the name for this 
film and our unit. 

“The World We Want to Live In.” 
which makes a plea against racial, re- 
ligious, and nationality intolerance. In 
this picture a Catholic, a Jewish, and a 
Protestant child play together on an 
American shore, but across the ocean 
simple rights are denied to minority 
groups. 

A discussion of the movies with a leader 
of the Fellowship Commission followed. 
The children were quite enthusiastic and 
took part eagerly. 

A tour of the building made the children 
aware of the various agencies housed there. 
In the library. the librarian showed us 


~] 
Mi) 


many books of different peoples. The chil- 
dren asked questions about the books and 
the library’s work. They were told they 
could become members of the library for 
25c a year. Literature about the work of 
the Commission and Brotherhood was dis- 
tributed. 

Back at school we wrote letters of thanks 
to the Executive Director and to the 
librarian of the Commission. We also en- 
joyed writing compositions about our visit. 

Weeks of interesting discussion followed, 
using posters, charts, cartoons, pamphlets, 
leaflets, and literature on Brotherhood. The 
children brought in incidents that happened 
in their neighborhoods, on the street, at 
play, newspaper stories, etc., for discussion. 

Our assembly group wished to have a 
play for our annual bazaar. Then the idea 
came to us—Why not climax our unit 
with a dramatization of the song “The 
House I Live In’? 


Outline of Our Program 


There were two narrators, speeches by 
Jefferson and Lincoln, and dances taught 
and directed by Miss Agnes M. Smith. 

The music was as follows: 

1. Piano and records for the dances of 
the various countries 

2. Song, “The House I Live In” 
entire cast 

3. Bass drum for the Indian Dance 

For a backdrop for our play, the chil- 
dren drew a picture—4 yards x 4 yards- 
of the United States as a house. What fun 
it was using the floor for our easel and 
working in our stocking feet! 

These are some of the social understand- 
ings that we felt were developed: 


by the 








1. Sympathy, better understanding. and 
respect for peoples of different national- 
ities, races, and religions, thus learning to 
accept them as neighbors and friends. 

2. Kindness towards all people. 
3. Deeper understanding of self. 
4. Living together—teamwork. 

5. Emotional security. 

6. Learning that America has 
strong through the contributions of peo- 
ples of all racial, nationality, and religious 
groups. 


oTrown 


The play which follows gave the children 
a great deal of satisfaction and pleasure. 
and a deeper realization of the social un- 
derstandings already developed. 


“THE HOUSE I LIVE IN” 


A Play—Culminating a Unit On 
Brotherhood 


KATHLEEN: “What is America to me? 
A name, a map, a flag, I see, 
A certain word, Democracy, 
What is America to me? 
Mamie: All right, what is America to you? 


KATHLEEN: It is “The House I Live In”: 
a plot of earth, a street. 
The grocer and the butcher 
and the people that I meet, 
The children in the playground, 
the faces that I see, 
All races, all religions; 
that’s America to me. 
Mamie: Is that all that 
to you? 


America means 


KATHLEEN: That, and a great deal more. 

The history of this land 

In the years that have been spanned 

The Indians who danced 

That is America to me. 

(Indian Dance in costume, to drumbeat } 
KATHLEEN: What's America to you? 
Mamie: It is Jefferson who could see. 

All men should equal be, 

Who showed love of liberty. 

That is America to me. 

RicHArD (Jefferson): “We hold these 
truths to be self evident: That all men 
are created equal. 

That they are endowed by their Creator 

with certain unalienable rights. 

That among these are life. liberty, and 

the pursuit of happiness.” 


76 


(Colonial Dance in costume. Music. 


Amaryllis) 
KATHLEEN: Abe Lincoln’s “Of the people.” 
His “by and for the people,” 
Equality for the people. 
That is America to me. 

Moses (Lincoln): “Four score and seven 
years ago, our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. .... And that government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo. 
ple, shall not perish from the earth.” 


KATHLEEN: The colored folks I meet, 
The white folks that I meet, 
The Negroes’ dancing feet. 
That is America to me. 
(Dance—Six colored girls in bandanas 


and aprons do a soft shoe dance to 
music of “Old Folks at Home’’) 
MAMIE: Men from Ireland, Holland, Hun- 
gary, 
From Scotland, Spain and Italy, 
From Russia, and from Brittany, 
That is America to me. 
costumes of the countries 
appropriate music ac- 


(Dances in 
named above 
companiment ) 

Mamie: The torch that strangers see, 

Held high by liberty, 

lo show that all are free, 

That is America to me. 

LIBERTY enters (Helen)—Music: 
bia the Gem of the Ocean 


Colum- 


Entire cast moves forward to stand behind 
Liberty. 
\ll sing the song, “The House I Live In”: 


The house I live in. 


a plot of earth, a street 


The grocer and the butcher 


and the people that I meet; 


The children in the playground, 


the faces that I see: 
All races, all religions, 
thats America to me. 


The place I work in, 


the worker at my side; 


The little town or city 


where my people lived and died; 


(See “Brotherhood,” page 116) 
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A HEARING AID IN PARLIAMENT 


By James HOLLANDER 





LOOKING AT THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. CHURCHILL, USFD BY COURTESY OF THE BRITISH 
INFORMATION SERVICE, ONE CAN HEAR HIM SAY: “I CAN BEAR THAT WITH COMPOSURE.” 


R. Bernard Baruch admits that he 

switches off his hearing aid when a 
topic begins to pall. He is said to have ad- 
vised Mr. Winston Churchill to follow this 
example if the British Premier ever decided 
to use a mechanical aid for his defective 
hearing. 

Lately. Mr. Churchill has been using a 
hearing aid in the House of Commons. but 
seems to be disregarding his old friend’s 
advice. The Prime Minister never switches 
off. On the contrary. his effective and 
pointed ripostes in the cut-and-thrust of 
the debates show clearly that he makes the 
fullest possible use of his aid. 

May 6. 1952 at West- 
minster. Mr. Churchill was defending his 
colleagues Lord Woolton and Lord Leath- 
ers. The Opposition were demanding. in- 


Last Spring 


formation on the precise duties being dis- 
charged by their lordships. Unsatisfactory 
answering to parliamentary questioning 
alleged. and a first-class row developed. 
In the uproar. Mr. Churchill remained 
completely calm. with the situation well in 
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hand. His hearing. with the help of his 
aid. was sufficiently good to enable him to 
get in some most effective flashes of repar- 
tee against his opponents. 

The barrage of sound was so great that 
reporters in the Gallery had_ their 
ears glued to the amplifying apparatus to 
follow Mr. Churchill, 
however, appeared to miss nothing, and 
the neatness of his replies is indicated by 
the following excerpts from the official 
transcript: 


Press 


the proceedings, 


Vr. James CALLAGHAN: As Lord Wool- 
ton so misunderstands his duties. should he 
not resign? 

THE Prime MINISTER: I am not likely 
to throw him over because of the hue and 
cry started on the benches opposite. 


Mr. IAN MikaAnpo: Did the Prime Min- 
ister read what Lord Woolton said? 

THE Prime MINISTER: I did. and as an 
old hand I admit there is some advantage 
in the hush-hush policy adopted in the 


(See “Parliament.” page 114) 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION 


A Summer Meeting Panel Discussion, June 19, 1952 


\oderator: 


STONER: This 


have a panel composed ol people 


ISS morning we 
experienced with various phases of parent 
education. We hope to give something of 
the many aspects of a full program for 
parents. 

We have two mothers who will speak 
personally of their gains; a supervising 
teacher and adviser for a parent program 
in one of our larger schools: a teacher: 
and a child psychiatrist who has dealt with 
problems of children and their parents. 

Mrs. Mary Wales will speak to you first. 
She has participated fully in the parent 
program at the John Tracy Clinic, and in 
addition has had varied teaching experi- 
ences at the clinic. 

It is a pleasure for me to present Mrs. 


Mary Wales. 


THE JOY OF WATCHING A DEAF 
CHILD GROW 


Mrs. WaALEs: My experience has been 
gained through my two deaf children, and 
through the work I have done as parent 
and teacher at the John Tracy Clinic. Any- 
thing I have to say is based on this experi- 
ence, which has been full and satisfying. 

Our children are Carol Lee, eleven years 


old, and Billy. who is almost eight. They 
are both profoundly deaf. Our life has 
been different from what it would have 


been had we not had these handicapped 
children; but it has been an interesting 
life. We have made many mistakes with 
our children. but on the other hand 
are proud of the things we have been able 
to do to help them. Looking back over the 
past nine years, I know we have experienced 
and learned a great deal that has been in- 
spiring to us. 

When parents discover that their child 
is deaf, their reactions differ as much as 
the parents themselves differ, and yet all 
the reactions have points in common. | 
think we started out giving a good example 
of the worst kind of attitude. It started 
even before we knew that Carol Lee did 


we 
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not hear. We were a long time coming t 
the realization that she was deaf. We coul 
not consciously face the fact that our bab 
could have a physical disability, and ther 
lot reactions, | 
remember a time when | 
angry with a friend who adored Carol Lee. 
Carol Lee was looking out of the window 
and my friend kept talking to her. trying 
to get a response. Finally she said, “Look 
at that little dickens: she just ignores me.” 
| was so mad I couldn't answer. My anger 
went deep, and yet at the time I did not 
know why. I realize now that my friend's 
remark came too close to the thing | would 


were a of subconscious 


suddenly 


oTew 


not face. 

Any success we have had with our chil. 
dren is due to a great degree to our now 
fully accepting the deafness. | don't be. 
lieve any parents can do their best for 
their child until they reach this point. By 
“acceptance” [| do not mean liking it- 
none of us like it. and we don’t have to. 
Accepting the handicap means to stop 
worrying about what caused the deafness: 
stop feeling guilty about producing a physi 
cally handicapped baby: stop blaming an) 
person or situation for it; stop waiting for 
a miracle to happen and cure the child. 

Some parents never do accept the deai- 
ness, and go along all through the childs 
life feeling sorry for him and for them 
selves, trying to find a miracle, and un 
consciously spending a lot of energy blam- 
ing different things for the problem the) 
refuse to face. I know one mother of 3 
hoy twelve years old who offers an extreme 
example of waiting for the miracle. She 
has been so busy with this that she does not 
vet know how to talk to a deaf child. Ii 
parents like this would put this same energ) 
into learning more, thinking more and 
putting their thought into action, if onl) 
toward helping their child with communi 
cation, they would benefit him immeasut 
ably. 

The sooner parents are plunged into 
for then 


doing something constructive 


child’s education. the sooner they are able | 


to accept the handicap. Seldom is there 
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an immediate acceptance, but somewhere 
along the line there can be a full one. | 
doubt that you will ever be able to say. 
“Yesterday we didnt accept it, but today 
we do.” It is a gradual process, and comes 
as the positive, constructive answers to 
your questions accumulate. In our case. 
some of the answers came through fortu- 
nate circumstances, and some through our 
pitching in and doing. 


Parents Help One Another 


Parents can be of much help to each 
other. When you first learn of your child's 
deafness. it helps just to find others who 
have the same problem to face. and who 
have already found some of the answers to 
vour questions. When parents talk together 
they gain knowledge and enthusiasm, and 
they learn to work together for a common 
cause. This happens every day with par- 
ents through their close contact with each 
other at the John Tracy Clinic. In fact. 
that is the very way the Clinic originated. 
and this personal contact still stands out 
as one of the most important factors in the 
help that parents receive from the very 
beginning. 

Our first contact with a parent 
helped us was fortunate, as it came very 
soon after the doctors diagnosis. This 
womans son had graduated from high 
school and was working at an airport. She 
told us about his schooling (1 don’t even 
recall now what school for the deaf he at- 
tended). about her joy in hearing him 
speak his first word, about his interest in 
art and in collecting antiques. She told 
also of some of his problems in adjusting 
to hearing children. and how she handled 
them. It was her positive. constructive. 
enthusiastic approach that was most helpful 
to us and gave us our start. 

Parents can receive helpful information. 
facts to help them make decisions for the 
future, by writing to the Volta Bureau. to 
the John Tracy Clinic. and to schools. 
When we wrote to ask questions in regard 
to education. we also asked, “Can't some- 
thing be done medically?” The answer 
was always the same, and we finally ac- 
cepted it. but the acceptance was helped 
because of the constructive answers we were 
receiving in regard to education. At the 
time, we were unable to absorb it all. but 
the accumulation of ideas carried through. 


who 
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and when these same ideas were brought 
out later in more detail. we had a better. 
fuller understanding. 

It was indirectly through a parent that 
we first heard of the John Tracy Clinic. 
She had written a letter to our doctor, tell- 
ing him about attending the opening of 
this Clinic for parents. I can’t remember 
much about the contents of that letter, but 
we caught something from her enthusiasm 
that made us want to know more. I took 
a trip from Wyoming to Los Angeles to 
visit the Clinic and the Mary E. Bennett 
Day School for the Deaf there, which we 
knew took children at three years. 

We had already made one decision: we 
were going to move to a city that provided 
early education for our child. In all our 
confusion at that time. we must have had 
an underlying belief in the role that parents 
can play in their child’s education. We 
chose Los Angeles because we also felt the 
need for help for ourselves. It was the 
right choice for us. 

From the very beginning it is important 
that parents be given not only information 
concerning the problem of communication, 
but also suggestions as to what they can do 
to start the child’s progress in language. 
The Clinic correspondence course fills this 
need for parents all over the world. It tells 
parents how to talk to the deaf child, it 
gives them ideas in regard to sense train- 
ing, lipreading and acoustic training, and 
the importance of teaching the child to 
listen. 

In the interim between my visit to Los 
Angeles and our moving there, we had 
three installments of the correspondence 
course. Carol Lee had learned to lipread 
the word “shoe,” and we had made another 
step forward. Just to see this progress in 
our child and realize our part in it, gave 
us a glimmer of hope for the future. 


It Helps to Watch an Expert 


We arrived in Los Angeles in time for 
the last two weeks of that first summet 
session of the Clinic. I spent the entire 
two weeks in the back yard, because the 
nursery school teachers saw that my daugh- 
ter was not ready for me to leave her and 
go into the classes. There was a lot for 
me to observe, but being very new at it 
all. I did not benefit from it to the fullest 


extent. I just sat there like a bump on a 








one thing that | 
since it 


I do remember 
must have taken in unconsciously, 
still stands out in my mind today. | watched 
Miss Mary New playing ball with a child. 
| didn’t understand much about lipreading 
techniques, but even I caught her expres- 
sion of enthusiasm and the interest  be- 
tween her and the child: and I'll bet that 
child soon learned to lipread the 
“hall.” 

The Clinic offered then. as it does today. 
classes for parents in child guidance and in 
communication for the deaf child. The 
fall of that same year a demonstration 
nursery school was started. It offered a 
new way of helping parents and children. 
Carol Lee and | were in that first small 
group. 


The Help Must Be Accepted 


Any part of education that can be made 
available can be of benefit to parents only 
so far as they will take advantage of it. 
and what they accept will not only help 
them but will be of utmost advantage to 
their child. We have many phases of par- 


log. but 


word 


ent education at the Clinic, all in a neat 
package in one place. One is not more im- 
portant than another: all are of benefit. 


Other parents may have to go about get- 
ting these helps in different ways. but | am 
sure that in most cases if they seek the in- 
formation they will find it. 

For three years | went to school with 
Carol Lee. I observed and participated in 
the nursery school program and the special 
teaching. I attended parents’ 
Child Development and Communication 
Skills. I was fortunate in having my hus- 
band’s help and his interest in being a part 
with me in this new knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

We learned about children. since the 
Clinic knows that to be able to help and 
understand a deaf child, you must first 
understand him as a child. I have often 
heard parents say how much they have 
gained from all of this. not only for the 
deaf child but for all of their children. 

Because some parents have too many 
personal problems within themselves to be 
able to use this new knowledge. psychologi- 
cal help is available for them at the Clinic. 
to teach them how to understand them- 
selves. One mother once said. “Sometimes 
I wish I lived in the backwoods and didn’t 


classes in 
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have all this knowledge. because | can't do 
what | know I should do.” After having 
some help with her own psychological 
difficulties. she was able to do more for 
her child and rejoice in what she could do, 
instead of feeling guilty about what she 
could not do. 

You learn about the deaf child as a child, 
and you learn what to do about his deaf. 
ness. but you cannot stop there. You must 
again face the handicap that deafness will 
mean to him all of his life. Parents can 
do much for their child. The teachers can- 
not do it all. and if parents will prepare 
themselves. they can do a great deal to help 
carry over the formal education into the 
home. Parents have by far the larger 
amount of time with the child, and also 
they are with the child in the hearing 
world. where communication — skills are 
and are used constantly among 
people in everyday situations. 

Parents need to continue gaining knowl- 
edge and new ideas and reminders to do 
their part in helping their child. The prob- 
lems of communication and of language 
learning take years to solve, and you have 
to keep a step ahead of your child. I am 
afraid that some of us sometimes get into 


necessary 


a rut. We progress a way with our child. 
and suddenly the child is ahead of us, and 
we find ourselves holding him back in- 
stead of going ahead with him. It is true 


that the child will go on learning without 
our help. He is in school. and the teachers 
know their jobs; but he can go faster and 
farther if we ourselves keep on learning. 
and keep our minds open to suggestions as 
to ways we can go on helping him in the 
matter of communication. of language 
learning, and of providing him with neces- 
sary new experiences and contacts. 


It Does Not Help to “Talk Down” 


| remember the time my daughter had 
to tell me she was not a baby and I should 
say “goodbye” instead of “byebye.” I re- 
member the time I suddenly realized | was 
trying to make things easier for her, talk- 
ing down to her instead of teaching her 
new words; as, for instance. when I let her 
talk of “brown ice cream” and “pink ice 
cream’ instead of teaching her to saj 
“chocolate” and “strawberry.” And speak: 
ing of ice cream, I remember when she 
gestured to me graphically that she wanted 
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a milk shake. and because I knew she un- 
derstood the words “milk” and “ice cream.” 
| taught her to say “ice cream in milk” in- 
stead of insisting on “milk shake.” How 
are our children going to learn new lan- 
guage unless the words are actually taught 
them? Language for the deaf child has 
to be built, starting with very simple rules 
and continuing to the more complex. It is 
a slow. step-by-step process, with no skip- 
ping. The schools do their best to build 
language for the children. It is the parent's 
job to give them practice in using it in 
everyday situations. 

There is the time when you understand 
the child’s gesture and give him the word 
for it. Then you understand his word and 
help him use it in a simple sentence. Then 
comes the time when you can expect the 
simple sentence from him and begin offer- 
ing him a more complex sentence. I have 
come to believe that one of the most im- 
portant things parents can do—always 
for their child, is to give him help with 
language all through the years. 

We hear a lot about children being indi- 
viduals. Parents are individuals, 
Given the same opportunities and having 
the same desire to help, they will vary in 
the amount they are able to do. But of 
this | am sure: if they take advantage of 
the opportunity given them. and are con- 
stantly aware of what they can do for their 
child, they will be able to do a better job. 
and their child will go faster and farther 
because of it. 


too. 


Miss STONER: Thank you. Mrs. Wales. 

Our second mother on the program is 
Mrs. Esther Ratcliffe: she is the 
mother of two children. 


also 


She serves as a member of the Board at 
the Rochester School for the Deaf. and 
she will tell of her experiences through the 
years and especially from the angle of 
social contacts with the hearing world. 

It is a pleasure for me to present Mrs. 


Esther Ratcliffe. 
“THROUGH THE MILL” 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE: I speak from the point 
of view of one who has been “through the 
mill.” 

For many years | thought I knew all 
the answers. but looking back after twenty- 
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one years, | am not so sure. Whatever 
success we have had may have been due to 
good planning, or just plain good luck. 
Probably a little bit of both. Of two things 
I am sure. First, the children did most of 
it themselves, and secondly, Rochester, New 
York, is the city we are fortunate enough 
to call home. Much of our program, like 
Topsy, just grew, though I think we did 
have some very definite convictions, and 
there seem to have been certain events 
which helped us to these conclusions. 


Good Medical Advice 


First among them was our first visit to 
the otologist. Up to that time, thirteen 
months of age. John had never been ill. 
even with a cold, so there was no question 
of deafness from that source. The pre- 
natal history, labor and delivery. were 
negative. After the simple tests the otolo- 
gist told us that, whatever the degree of 
deafness might prove to be in the future, 
this was a case for training and not treat- 
ment. Later we told him, and our pediat- 
rician, that if the time ever came when 
they might want us to seek advice else- 
where. we would be glad to do so, but we 
had decided that we were not going all 
over the country seeking miracle cures sug- 
gested by good friends and relatives. Per- 
haps that is the first advice to give to 
young parents—seek well qualified medical 
advisers. in whom you have great confi- 
dence, and put your case in their hands. 
But do remember too, that your friends are 
interested, and want to be helpful: there- 
fore when they tell you of a miracle cure. 
thank them for their interest and tell them 
that you will think it over. 


The Interest of Friends 


A point that stands out is the fact that 
we talked about our children—and our 
problem—to our friends. Whenever they 
had anything to say about their own hope- 
fuls. we did, too. People are very self- 
conscious about inquiring about anyone 
with a handicap, thinking they will hurt the 
feelings of those concerned. But if you 
initiate the conversation it will be much 
more pleasant for all. We learned many 
things by these casual visits. But one word 
of caution—do not bore your friends, but 
be proud of your children and their ac- 
complishments, no matter how small. Our 


sl 








friends were a big help to us, and the chil- 
They 


every where 


were so 1n- 
they 


dren’s friends to them. 
terested. helping them 
have gone. and looking out for them. It 
was through friends that we learned of 
various and the VoLta Review. 
The latter has been a great help to us 
through the years: and | urge every par- 
ent—and grandparent—of a deaf child to 
subscribe. 

Even from the very beginning, neither 
Mr. Ratcliffe nor | felt sorry for ourselves. 
True. we wished the children could have 
heard, but we accepted the deafness and 
believed that our problem was not why 
it happened but what are we going to 
do about it?) We were always thankful that 
we had something that we could do 
something about. And we started out to 
do it. 1 think our own attitude on this 
point helped the children. for | am sure 
they have never felt sorry for themselves. 
In fact there have been times when they 
considered themselves a bit fortunate. 


schools 


“Teaching Tools” at Hand 


During the preschool years they were 
given, I think. every educational toy that 
came on the market. by a most devoted 
erandmother. Their earliest speechreading 
lessons were really what might be called 
a bedtime story. Before John was born, one 
of our dearest older friends gave us a 
beautiful appliquéd spread for his crib. 
(This was pure luck. because it was given 
before his arrival.) It was made of twenty- 
six squares, each of which had a letter of 
the alphabet embroidered on it. and ap- 
pliquéd on also was an object to match the 
letter—A for apple. B for ball, C for cat, 
and so on. Just before turning out the 
light we played a game to see how many 
ne could get right. We started with two, 
and then three. until all twenty-six were 
covered. It was really lots of fun. 

I might say that I had absolutely no 
preparation for dealing with any kind of 
handicap. Mr. Ratcliffe had had some ex- 
perience with the deaf. His aunt. Miss Har- 
riet E. Andrews. had taught at the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf for nearly forty 
vears, and as a young man Mr. Ratcliffe 
had taught in the Sunday School at the 
school. and later his scout troop at the 
church helped to start the scout troop at 
the Rochester School, which this year has 





completed its twenty-sixth vear of activity, 
Mr. Ratcliffe is in the printing and publish. 
ing business and they employ about twenty 
deaf boys. most of them graduates of the 
Rochester School. But bringing up a deaf 
child was as unknown a quantity to him 
as tome. At the time that John was ready 
for nursery school, there was no nursery 
school for deaf children in Rochester, so 
we sent him to a hearing nursery school. 
\ year later the Rochester Board of Educa- 
tion opened a nursery school for hearing 
and deaf children. which John then attend. 
ed. Jane started there when she was twenty- 
three months of age. later transferring to 
the Rochester School. where Miss Mary 
New was her first speech teacher, followed 
by Miss Harrell. We have never been 
sorry. At this time we made another de. 
cision. The children’s formal education 
was to be left in the hands of the well 
trained teachers. We would visit and learn 
how to help outside the classroom, but our 
contribution to the development of a nor- 
mal. well-adjusted individual would be in 
the field of extracurricular activities. 

Our home was the center of the neigh- 
borhood gang. Mr. Ratcliffe is the kind of 
person who loves young people and can do 
everything to please them. The children 
and their fathers and mothers soon learned 
to bring everything to our home to be fixed 

skates. carts, shovels. etc. Every week- 
end we had one or more guests for meals. 
We used every excuse for “parties.” and 
always kept the number small—not more 
than four or five. This enabled our chil- 
dren to become better acquainted with 
their friends. and the latter with them. The 
entertainment was always something our 
children could do. They painted pictures. 
guessed missing objects from a tray. made 
articles like wooden trains, bird houses. 
feeding stations, etc. Later on when a bit 
older, they had the fun of a hand printing 
press and binding books. Incidentally the 
girls enjoyed these activities as much if 
not more than the boys. 

The Interest of Neighbors 

One of the things I made a point of 
doing was always to call on a new family 
when they moved into our immediate neigh- 
borhood. I did this for two reasons. The 
first one was purely selfish—TI wanted them 
and their friends to be extra careful when 
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hacking out of the driveway. And second 
| wanted to explain to them and their chil- 
dren how to get along with John and Jane. 
The results were amazing, for in all of our 
experience we were never conscious of any 
meanness on the part of the playmates. Oh, 
they had their usual children’s disagree- 
ments. but they were never taken advantage 
of. In fact. quite the opposite. The 
youngsters were interested, and as they 
grew older wanted to talk to us about their 
deafness. And last year the most amazing 
proof of friendship occurred. One of 
John’s senior friends actually went to his 
physician to ask if there was not some 
operation, like the transplantation of the 
cornea for the blind. so that he could give 
John something of his so he could hear. 
This spirit of thoughtfulness seems to have 
been present all through their lives. When 
the children were invited to parties I never 
stayed with them. for I wanted them to 
develop independence. and from the re- 
ports that came back to us they always got 
along well and had a wonderful time. 
Another suggestion to young parents—in- 
vite your children’s friends as often as 
possible. even though it is much oftener 
than invitations come to your children to 


go out. Do not be sensitive because they 


may not be invited out as often. There 
are many reasons why this may be the 
case. Also always have a program of en- 


tertainment. 
the visitor will want to come 
or she has had an interesting 


This may not be needed. but 
again if he 
time. 


Teen-Age Adjustments 


Time marches on. They both joined 
scouting. and Jane received her curved bar 
and John his Eagle badge (in hearing 
troops). John is now an assistant scout- 
They had rhythm and music les- 
sons (ideas received from the VoLTA RE- 
VIEW), and they attended art classes at our 
Memorial Art Gallery. They joined the 
dancing classes of their hearing friends. 
and from reports were most acceptable part- 
ners. Each summer they had various camp- 
ing and travel experiences. For several 
summers they went to a private camp in 
Algonquin Park in Canada. John attended 
the International Boy Scout Jamboree in 
France in 1947: the next year he went to 
the Boy Scout Ranch in New Mexico: the 
next year to Alaska via the Alean Highway. 


master. 
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Jane has spent two summers on a ranch in 
Wyoming and loved it. Last summer she 
was a counsellor-in-training at her camp 
in Canada. and is returning again this 
summer. John has been working most of 
the last two summers. 


Sunday School and Church 


Christian training and experience were 
not forgotten or neglected. They have at- 
tended Sunday School since kindergarten 
days, and the first part of the church ser- 
vice: that is, through the children’s sermon 
when the youngsters are excused for a 
craft period. They were baptized (we are 
Baptists), joined the church, and have al- 
ways participated in many of the activities. 
We went with them most of the time, not 
only to help them but to lend a hand in the 
particular department in which they were. 
Your child and the leader will need your 
help at least in the beginning. Many were 
the ideas used by the leader (and_ the 
minister) to make the program helpful to 
our children. Mr. Ratcliffe, for many 
years, has taught the high school class 
which they eventually joined and still at- 
tend. We lent a hand wherever we could 
in the scouting experience, but for the 
most part they went all by themselves. The 
only point on which we ever cautioned a 
leader was to be sure John (or Jane) un- 
derstood what was expected of them. and 
please not to show any partiality on ac- 
count of their handicap. The one thing 
that concerned us both was that they might 
be punished for something and not know 
why. Of course this admonition should go 
for hearing children as well. Actually we 
did nothing different than we would have 
done had they not been deaf. Whatever 
rules and regulations go for a child with 
normal hearing, can be applied to the 
bringing up of with a hearing de- 
ficiency. 

Another point 
activities. In every 
ported that having a handicapped child in 
their group was good for the others, for it 
taught them thoughtfulness and helpfulness. 
and they were always good enough to say 
that they had learned a great deal from 
John or Jane. I hope this was true. 

Before we decided on any of these vari- 
ous steps, there were two points we made 
of. First. child 


one 


in relation to all of these 


case the leaders re- 


sure does your whole- 
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heartedly (or at least partially) want to do 
this? Second. is the leader or teacher or 
director in sympathy with the 
ment”? Remember that you cannot expect 
the hearing group to adjust to your child. 
Some means must be found to adjust your 
child to that group. We were always for- 
tunate in finding great interest. and never 
had a turn-down. 
The Biggest Step 

And then three years ago came our big- 
gest step. When the children were in the 
tenth grade they decided that if they were 
going on to a hearing school or college. 
they would like some experience in a hear- 
ing high school first. So John transferred 
to the Allendale Country Day School for 
Boys. and Jane to the Harley School. the 
latter a co-educational, semi-progressive. 
independent school. John was graduated a 
vear ago and has just finished his first 
year at the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology where he is enrolled in the Printing 
and Publishing Department and is taking 
the Design and Lay-out Course. Jane last 
Friday was graduated from the Harley 
School and was on the Honor Roll. She 
has been accepted for next fall by Green 
Mountain Junior College in Poultney. Ver- 
mont. 


“experl- 


Problems? Of Course 


Lest you think from this quick résumé 
that we never had any problems. or that 
it was smooth sailing all the way. I want 
to say very definitely that we did have 
problems—many of them—but I do not 
believe one bit more than had they been 
normally hearing children, and | am sure 
we have made some mistakes. Another 
bit of advice to parents starting out is. do 
not believe that you have a greater prob- 
lem than your neighbor. Deafness deviates 
from the normal—but everybody has a 
problem. Look around at your friends and 
you will soon find that life is not smooth 
sailing for anyone. Some have behavior 
problems, personality problems, physical 
abnormalities, mental abnormalities. finan- 
cial difficulties. long chronic illness in a 
family. older relatives to care for. ete. 


They all have to be met and are met. You 
will find great inspiration from your 
friends if you start out to look for it. Life 


is made up of “problems” and we grow by 
them. 
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The years have been most happy ones, 
Though we would not have chosen any 
handicap for our children, we have felt 
erateful that we had one we could work 
with. It opened up a great new interest 
for us and for our friends. None of us 
knew anything about this particular field 
of education. I feed as though we had 
heen behalf of a great 
cause, for a very much larger circle know 
about our Rochester School in particular, 
and the education of the deaf as a whole. 


missionaries on 


We are grateful for all who have pio- 
neered in this field. and feel that it has 
been a great privilege to have known and 
worked with such a wonderful group of 
people as those who have aided in the edu- 
cation of John and Jane. 


Miss Stoner: Thank you. Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe. I am going to take just a second, to 
see if you can spot these two young and 
wonderful adults in the auditorium. Will 
you please stand up. Jane and John? 
{Jane and John Ratcliffe then rose and 
received an ovation from the audience 
present. ] 

At this time. Miss Eleanor Vorce, Super- 
vising Teacher at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, will describe the extensive pro- 
gram for parents at Lexington. 

It is my pleasure now to present Miss 
Eleanor Vorce. 


THE PARENT PROGRAM AT THE 
LEXINGTON SCHOOL 


Miss Vorce: <A_ child's education 
neither begins nor ends in the school. 
Whether he enters school at the age of 
seven, or five. or even three, he has al- 
ready established habits and attitudes to- 
ward learning: and these are the product 
of his environment—his parents and his 
home. This learning and these habits may 
or may not be in accord with the philosophy 
of the particular school he is entering. In 
either case his learning from this point 
forward will be strengthened or weakened 
according to the understanding that exists 
between the home and that school—accord- 
ing to the one-ness of their goals. Mary 
and Lawrence K. Frank. in their book 
“How to Help Your Child in School,” note 
that 
portant 


“families and parents are more im- 


than ever before—schools and 
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teachers are not trying to relieve parents 
of family responsibilities. to convince par- 
ents that home is an annex to the school 
building or that parents should be substi- 
tute school teachers’ —but—“are trying to 
offer parents the firm conviction that what 
the child does. sees. and feels in his home. 
with his family, have greater influence on 
his learning and his future life than drill 
in math and spelling.” Recognition of 
this important role and creating oppor- 
tunities for planning these common goals 
so that the deaf child may do, see, and feel 
the maximum benefits from his home and 
school. should be an integral part of the 
program for every school for the deaf. 

For more than twenty years the Lexing- 
ton School has been providing a program 
for parents—a program aimed at helping 
each parent take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities as a parent, through a better un- 
derstanding of all children. and of his own 
deaf child in particular. The scope and 
effectiveness of the program have expanded 
greatly in the past several years. and the 
complete realization of the plan touches 
upon many areas of the school and involves 
various members of its professional staff. 
Meetings must be planned for general dis- 
cussion; opportunities must be provided 
for observation of individual progress; and 
special guidance must be available for 
those whose problems exceed the limitations 
of the regular classroom program. 

Watching One’s Own Child 

Each parent’s primary interest is his own 
child! Since he is anxious to see that child’s 
progress and to know how he can help it, 
individual visiting days are provided for 
each parent. At the teacher's and parents’ 
mutual convenience. one complete day each 
semester may be spent observing regular 
classroom activities. There are several 
advantages to individual parent visiting 
days: 

1. Having only one child’s parents en- 
ables the teacher to discuss that child’s 
progress. special abilities, need for help. 
ete. 

2. Observation of classroom activities 
rather than special demonstrations gives 
meaning to many otherwise isolated bits 
of information. 

3. The teacher has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with parents 
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of resident children, and to offer sugges- 
tions that would coordinate home and 
school activities. 

4. Parents become acquainted with the 
other children in the class and can often 
plan activities involving them. 

5. The teacher learns much about home 
relationships that helps her understanding 
of that child. 

In addition, for the parent whose child 
has special emotional, intellectual, or social 
problems which exceed the limitations of 
regular classroom guidance, special help is 
offered by the staff psychologist. (This 
is done by appointment at the request of 
parent or school.) 


Both Young and Older Children 


\ large portion of the parent program 
the planning of meetings—is carried out 
through a cooperative organization called 
the Parents’ Association. An Advisory 
Council of nine members is elected by the 
parents to work with a staff coordinator in 
planning the work of this association. For 
many years Parent Association meetings 
were held semi-monthly, and attempted to 
meet the needs of all parents, but with the 
increasing influx of young children, more 
attention was focused upon the early stages 
of child development and early training in 
speechreading, language, and speech. Be- 
cause of this, parents of older children often 
lost interest in school meetings, only to dis- 
cover at a late date that their problems had 
changed, not disappeared, and that the need 
for guidance and information had _ not 
ceased to exist. Accordingly, after much 
discussion and evaluation, it seemed ad- 
visable to reorganize meetings in such a 
way as to provide opportunity for small dis- 
cussion groups on common interest levels. 
Thus, this year’s meetings have centered 
about three distinct levels: 

1. The nursery child 

2. The primary-intermediate child 

3. The teen-age child 

Certainly some of our hopes and expecta- 
tions have been justified—smaller, more 
intimate groups have promoted greater 
informality and more discussion: parents 
of young children have had more oppor- 
tunity for direct contact with the school: 
parents of older children have been given 
an opportunity to discuss perplexing prob- 
lems of adolescence with skilled leaders. 








First the Little Ones 

The most intensive of these three pro- 
grams was that planned for nursery par- 
ents. To make it possible to follow some 
of the discussions with direct observations 
in the nursery (“one picture is worth a 
these mothers and 
met weekly on Friday 
The first meeting was attended 


thousand words”). 
sometimes fathers 
mornings, 
by the staff psychologist, the nursery teach- 
er, and the coordinator, and in a very in- 
formal way. the parents were given oppor- 
tunity to plan for future meetings. to ex- 
press their feelings and needs, and to ask 
questions. Almost without exception, these 
parents were anxious to have answers to 
questions pertinent to the hearing handi- 
cap: “When will my child be tutored?” 
When will he learn to talk?” “When will 
he be given a hearing test?” “Will his 
hearing improve?” “Can he wear a hear- 
ing aid?” “What should I do when he 
points or gestures?” These and_ other 
specific questions pointed to the need for a 
program which could discuss deaf chil- 
dren as children whose learning and growth 
depended only in part upon special tech- 
niques. This deeper understanding. how- 
ever. could come only after some of the 
initial anxious questions had been an- 
swered. Accordingly, early meetings in- 
cluded broad background information in 
nursery education, speechreading, speech 
and speech preparation. hearing and audi- 
tory training. Principles of readiness and 
learning, the necessity for establishing good 
habits, etc., the need for experiences as a 
road to learning. the opportunity for 
“teaching” through play at home as well as 
at school, the deaf child’s role as a mem- 
ber of the family or neighborhood group. 
the building of language concepts through 
understanding and experiences—these and 
other fundamental issues were more readily 
understood and accepted after some of the 
fears and anxieties were allaved. When- 
ever possible, nursery teachers and/or as- 
sistants, and the staff psychologist, attended 
these meetings. Early in the year oppor- 
tunity was given to observe special activi- 
ties—a eurhythmics class. a story-telling 
period, the quiet time before lunch when 
children watch and imitate fingerplays that 
accompany some of their rhymes and songs, 
and a lesson in a preschool class (which 
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at Lexington is usually the five-year-old 
group). The experiences of parents of 
older children gave reassurance and cour- 
age to these young parents. and offered spe- 
cific help more convincingly than it would 
have been possible for any member of the 
staff to do. Parents were also encouraged 
to read certain books and articles which 
dealt with the topics under discussion. 

To claim complete success with all par- 
ents would not be realistic or honest. How- 
ever, as understanding grew, as they saw 
how philosophy was actually put into prac. 
tice. and as they shared experiences and 
problems with others, most parents grew 
more relaxed in their relationships with 
their children, and began to enjoy and un- 
derstand them as whole children rather 
than as children with defective ears. 

In addition to these group meetings. 
where it was possible to discuss only rather 
general topics, parents and the nursery 
teacher met bi-weekly in small conference 
groups to discuss specific progress. Infor: 
mation gained at this time not only fur- 
nished stepping stones in parents’ under- 
standing, but gave the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to understand special phases of each 


child’s life. 
Older Children, Different Problems 


Having passed through this initial peri- 
od of great anxiety. and with their chil- 
dren farther along the road to physical, 
emotional, intellectual. and social maturity, 
parents of the children in the primary and 
intermediate grades found themselves faced 
with different kinds of problems. From 
the questions and suggestions made at their 
first meeting, the following program was 


suggested: 


1. Panel discussions involving: 
Pros and cons of camp 
Providing an oral environment for 
deaf children 
2. Lectures and discussions concerning: 
Techniques parents may use in help- 
ing children’s speech 
Teaching fluent and casual speech 
Environmental factors contributing 
to the well-integrated personality 
How parents may help their chil- 
dren’s language 
3. Demonstrations and observations in- 
volving: 
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Teaching an idea beyond the chil- 
dren’s range of experience (actual- 
ly carried out in a fourth grade 
social studies class) using visual 

tying ideas together, and 

parents suggestions for ma- 


aids, 

viving 

terials to be used at home. 
Meeting with the oldest girls in school 


At a later period during the year, some 
of the parents on the Advisory Council 
previewed the movie “Human Beginnings” 
and requested that it be shown at a parents’ 
meeting. This was done. with the psycholo- 
gist leading the discussion on early sex 
education in the home. 

Though the teen-age meetings started 
with a very small group of interested and 
hopeful parents, they were among the most 
successful of the year. Ideas and sugges- 
tions coming from the parents themselves 
at the beginning of the vear were none too 
clear. Their awareness of the need for 
more information and a wider understand- 
ing grew from general discussions, and 
most of the meetings were planned as the 
need presented itself. Staff members, a 
visiting psychologist doing teen-age gui- 
dance in a neighboring clinic. and our own 
staff psychologist contributed to the pro- 
gram, guiding parents in general trends of 
adolescence as well as giving special help 
for teen-age deaf children. 

In addition to these sectional meetings. 
four evening meetings were planned to give 
working mothers and fathers an oppor- 
tunity to attend meetings and to meet other 
parents. 


Two Special Activities 

Two noteworthy activities of the Parents’ 
\ssociation—the Parents’ Newsletter and 
the Fund Raising Event—are not included 
in the program I have just described. The 
Newsletter, the latest issue of which you 
were given as you entered this room, is 
edited and published monthly by the par- 
ents themselves. Each spring the parents 
have worked long and hard to make a suc- 
cess of the Fund Raising Event, which for 
the past three years has been a raffle and 


bazaar. This year they realized a profit of 


$2.400. In addition to establishing a small 
library of books for parents, and to pub- 
lishing the Newsletter, the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation has established certain funds which 
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will supplement the school budget in finan- 
cing educational trips and materials, in 
providing for certain kinds of social in- 
struction and experiences, and in purchas- 
ing additional equipment and toys. 

The parent program at the Lexington 
School is admittedly extensive, and requires 
the cooperation and endorsement of the 
school administration as well as the other 
members of the staff. Perhaps all of this 
is more than some schools can prowde. 
There are, however, certain phases which 
all schools can and should incorporate into 
their programs if the education of the deaf 
is to be given real meaning. Most parents 
of deaf children are anxious to learn about 
their children and are happy to come to 
meetings. If it is not possible to have an 
extensive organization such as I have de- 
scribed, it is still possible for parents to 
meet. ‘These meetings might have to be 
less frequent and less specialized. but those 
who attend will be given an opportunity to 
meet other parents and to learn from com- 
mon experiences, and to be guided by 
available staff members (through the use 
of films, books, discussions and demonstra- 
tions). All schools can provide visiting 
days so that parents may see what is being 
done and how the teacher is doing it. All 
schools can make provision for parent- 
teacher conferences. All schools can also 
provide some long-range contact, such as 
our Newsletter. When these things have 
been done. even in a small way, parents 
will have been given a sense of direction 
and a philosophy to follow. 

Reading, common-sense, and observa- 
tion can do much to fill in the gaps. How 
much more meaningful all experiences be- 
come for the child whose life is not pack- 
aged into separate compartments. one for 
school and the other for home! 


WHO TEACHES THE CHILD? 


Miss STONER: Now you _ have _ heard 
ideas and experiences described by two 
parents and a teacher. I should like to 
bring in another viewpoint. We use con- 
stantly the terms “parent” and “teacher” 
as we have today. It occurs to me that 
our tendency is to set the two apart as if 
they were people from unrelated planets. 
I should like for us to look at the people 
behind those words “parent,” “teacher,” 
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and try to forget for a while the usual 
narrow semantic meanings. 

If we describe in a_ broader 
teacher as 


learns.” then anyone in a child’s environ- 


sense a 


“a-person-from-whom-a-child- 


ment is a teacher. whether he be a nursery 
school teacher. a teacher of the deaf. the 
child next door. the groceryman, a grand- 
father. or a parent. From these people and 
many more the child is constantly learning. 
whether what he learns is how to turn a 
somersault. how to throw a ball. how to 
recognize words in print. how to get along 
with people. or how to acquire a healthy at- 
titude toward life. 

Parent 


Time Favors the 


In these terms a parent is a_ teacher. 
whether or not he wishes to be 
whether we as educators want him to be 
one. Since a child learns during all of 
his waking hours. by far the greatest 
amount of his time is with his parents. We 
did a rough breakdown of time allotment 
for a 315-year-old in our clinic program. 
During an average school week—seven 
days—the child was with the teacher of 
the deaf three hours: with various nursery 
school teachers and participating parents. 
seventeen hours, and with his own parents 
fifty-seven hours. Holidays and summer 
vacations were not considered in this analy- 
If such had been the case. we'd have 
had a far more astounding proportion of 
hours spent with parents. Because of being 
in this relationship to a child, parents are 
the greatest, most influential teachers. They 
can be left to do a fair or a poor job of 
“teaching,” or can be helped to do a better 
job than they are doing. 

Mrs. Wales and Mrs. Ratcliffe have de- 
scribed from personal experience what 
parents can accomplish with children in 
many areas of learning. Miss Vorce has 
given us a look into the parent-educational 
program at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf. This program gives heed to all 
learning areas of the child. so that parents 
can grow in helping their children. 

Id like to point out a specific example 
of some so-called schoolroom teaching done 
by a parent. Mrs. Ratcliffe told us she left 
the teaching to the school, yet she gave us 
a glimpse into very early teaching of lip- 
reading. Remember that delightful little 
game she and John played. pointing out 


one or 
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pictures on John’s quilt? It's my bet that 
she did much language teaching through 
all the years, and possibly does so even 
today. And why not? Children who hear, 
learn language from parents from the cra. 
dle onward, easily and simply. This is 
the deaf child’s greatest single obstacle, 
and he needs more help than any school 
can give him. 

Some of you may wonder about the ef. 
fectiveness of programs to help parents be- 
come better teacher-parents of their chil- 
dren. I should like to turn to our experi- 
ences at the John Tracy Clinic for my an- 
swer. In our total broad program, help 
given to a parent ranges all the way from 
one consultation to a three-year program 
where parents are students and_partici- 
pants. Excluding individual differences, 
which exist among all people everywhere, 
the extent to which a parent can grow in 
effective teaching of a child. is in direct 
relation to the amount of time someone 
spends in teaching the parent. Even a 
small amount of parent education is worth 
while. but the more that can be done. the 
better it will be for the parent. 


Opportunities for Parents 


I should like to mention 
varied fields that make up the parent edu- 
cation program at the Clinic: 


some of the 


1. The correspondence course 

2. The teaching of the deaf 

3. The nursery school department 

1. The field of psychology. which in- 


cludes individual counseling. 

The Clinic exists for parents, and in some 
way each of the staff does some form of 
parent education in these fields. 

Sometimes I feel an unasked yet implied 
question concerning our work. I'll ask 
that question myself and answer it: “Are 
we trying to make parents teachers of the 
deaf?” The answer is NO. Nor do we 
try to graduate a parent who is all of the 


things mentioned above: Psychologist. 
Nursery school teacher. Teacher of the 


deaf, Correspondence course adviser. 

We can’t envision a course of training 
that takes all of that in. nor can our pat- 
ents. Nonetheless. all of us at the Clinic. 
from whatever particular field, direct our 
work toward helping the parent to become 
a more effective “person-from-whom-the- 
child-learns.” 
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THE EMOTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Miss STONER: Parents of deaf children 
are beset with many additional anxieties 
and problems besides the deafness of their 
child. We are most fortunate in having as 
a guest of our Panel Dr. Elizabeth S. Mak- 
kay. Child Psychiatrist at the Judge Baker 
Foundation in Boston. She is going to dis- 
cuss some of these anxieties and problems 
as seen from her particular field. 

Dr. MAKKAY: | would like to clarify my 
role as a child psychiatrist on this Panel. 
chiefly, perhaps, because I feel it most im- 
portant always when talking to parents 
and teachers to emphasize what I am not. 

. | am not a “last-word” authority. here 
to give you direct advice or to tell you 
what to do. Because | have had a special 
kind of experiénce and training in the field 
of parent-child relationships perhaps | 
can share with you, as the mothers and 
teachers on this Panel have done. some 
of my experience which may be helpful 
to you. In order to share experience in a 
helpful and constructive way. we must be 
as sincere and honest with ourselves. as 
well as with others. as we are capable of 
being. I feel that my colleagues on this 
panel have brought their feelings and ex- 
periences both as parents and teachers of 
deaf children with just this important 
quality of sincerity and honesty . even 
when this may have been painful to them- 
selves. I have found their talks 
lating and revealing. 


stimu- 


Such experience and understanding of 
the emotional problems around the deaf- 
ness of a child as I can share with you this 
morning has come from my work with 
parents and children—both with the non- 
handicapped and with the physically handi- 
capped child. I have come to feel that one 
of the most important revelations that 
come to the person who works intensively 
with parents and children is that what- 
ever happens to a child has its special 
meaning for the parent. and that anything 
which happens to the parent has its spe- 
cial effect on the child. 
bond and so sensitive that the parent has 
been likened to a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion and the child to the receiving and act- 
ing mechanism. of such great sensitivity 
that even in this modern age no mechan- 
ical device can be considered one-millionth 


So close is this 
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as sensitive and accurate. Perhaps it 
would be even more correct if we con- 
ceived of the parent-child relationship not 
as a one-way broadcasting and receiving 
unit, but as a two-way unit in which each 
part can act either as a broadcaster or as 
a receiver and actor. 

What is most amazing in this unit is not 
only its extreme sensitivity but the in- 
finite kinds of sensations and stimuli that 
take part in it. The sensations of touch. 
smell, sight, taste. and hearing are the 
ones of which we are most aware, but the 
emotional atmosphere, the tensions, the 
anxiety or the relaxation and warmth of 
the feeling-tone surrounding the child 
cannot be explained on the basis of any 
one or all of the known pathways in which 
human beings receive knowledge of other 
human beings. When one observes a 
mother and a very young infant together 
during feeding or in play, one is struck 
with the way the child responds to every 
part of the mother. and most of all to her 
mood at the moment. The child learns to 
know the meaning of the slightest change 
of expression of the face. the degree of 
tenseness of the mother’s arms, and a 
myriad of other qualities which reflect the 
mother’s emotional state which are too 
complex for us to understand at the pres- 
ent time. For the infant, the process of 
learning begins with this first experience 
of his mother, father, or those who are 
near and care for him. The point I am 
most anxious to make is this, that hear- 
ing and sound are only a part of this total 
mechanism. and on the basis of our present 
knowledge not. by any means, the most 
important part. For what seems to be the 
most important factor of all in the child’s 
beginning to learn and grow is the sense 
of emotional warmth and security which 
surrounds him and is derived from not 
only his mother (although in the early 
vears she is the most important figure) 
but from all important people in his life 
his father. brothers and sisters. and later 
on his teachers and his friends. 

What. then. may happen to the child 
with the inability to hear in a_ hearing 
world? What may happen to his ability 
to learn. to establish satisfactory relation- 
ships with his world and the important 
people in it? It is not only a question of 
hear. No. something 


not being able to 








else often happens and quite understand- 
ably so: and that is that the most essen- 
tial ingredient for learning for any indi- 
vidual is threatened or lost because of the 
reactions of the meaningful people in his 
environment to his deafness. The 
tional security. and warmth 
are the basis on which all ability 
rests mav be affected in various ways. ma\ 
be destroyed or threatened to such an ex- 
tent as to severely handicap the child in 
his ability to use all the important abilities 
the deaf child possesses. 


emo- 
love. which 


to learn 


How does this happen? I think that 
from Mrs. Wales and Mrs. Ratcliffe we 
have heard of some of the reactions and 
feelings on the part of parents when they 
discover that their child is deaf—and that 
these differ in different parents. However. 
they seem to have certain fea- 
tures. and I think it is true to say that 
the reactions of parents when they discover 
that their child is deaf have features com- 
mon to all parents. 


common 


First of all. it is an entirely normal and 
universal phenomenon that all parents are 
concerned whether their unborn child will 
be perfect and complete. Very often the 
first question mothers ask after their ques- 
tion as to the sex of the newborn child is 
answered is... is he all right? They want 
to know if the child has all his fingers and 
toes, all the appendages which make him 
a complete and perfect creation. Often 
they are not reassured until they see the 
child themselves. Fathers share this anx- 
iety with mothers. for the child represents 
not only the mother’s need for a_ perfect 
creation but the father’s need as well. This 
anxiety differs only in degree and in the 
extent to which men and women can open- 
ly express or be aware of their fear that 
somehow they are not perfect and there 
fore. they may not be able to create per- 
fection. 

The gradual realization of a child’s 
deafness seems to add another factor. in 
that the natural defenses against the recog- 
nition and acceptance of the child’s lack 
of an important sense can become very 
strong. Parents are often for a long time 
unable to accept the child and his deaf- 
ness as a reality and thus turn to construc- 
tive efforts to help their deaf child in the 
same wav as they can help the non-deaf 
child. The tremendous energy which goes 
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into the building up of defenses against 
their own feelings may leave little left to 
with reality, i.e., the important job 
of all parents, the education and rearing 
of their child. Even when they are able 
to accept the fact that their child is deaf. 
they must go through a phase of what we 
know as “magical thinking.” This usually 
expresses itself in the search for a miracu- 
cure. This is a completely normal 
and understandable phase, because from 
what we know of the working of the hu- 
man mind, we understand that when we 
are confronted with any kind of  over- 
whelming reality. we tend to fall back on 
some of the more primitive ways of think- 
ing of our childhood. I mention this be- 
cause I think it is important, for those 
who are in a position to help parents in 
this difficult phase, to be able to accept the 
fact that this is a normal mechanism and 


4 ope 
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even a very helpful one, in a sense, at a 
time when the parent can not yet accept 
help in any other way. It is essential that 
we are not impatient with this evidence of 
a childish defense either in ourselves or 
in others. but that we learn to recognize 
it and understand it. and then to help our- 
selves or others to able to use 
other ways of solving problems. 


become 


One needs only to look around a little 
to see here today many examples of par- 
ents who have worked through their dif: 
ficult period of adjustment and acceptance. 
not by denying the very real difficulties 
they experience in their life with their 
handicapped child, but by recognizing 
these difficulties and their own feelings. 
accepting them, and then turning their 
great abilities and energies towards help- 
ing the child recognize and accept the 
reality that he is different, and so make it 
possible for him to grow emotionally and 
to learn. 


Miss Stoner: Thank you. Dr. Makkav. 
I should like to close this Panel with a 
quotation from Walt Whitman’s “Leaves 
of Grass” which Mrs. Tracy has used: 
There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon, that object 
he became. 
And that object became part of him for the day. 
Or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years, or stretching cycles of years. 
Thank you all very much for this very 
interesting Panel Meeting. 
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A MEMORABLE EVENING AT THE ASSOCIATION MEETING 


One of the highlights of the Summer Meeting of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, held 
in Massachusetts in June, 1952, was the banquet address by President Harold E. Case of Boston 
University. Dr. Case, a member of the Honorary Board of Directors of the Association, has a son 
who is deaf, but who nevertheless is distinguishing himself in the academic world. Dr. Case’s 
speech unfortunately is not available for publication, but its combination of the informal, the per- 
sonal, and the inspirational will not be forgotten. Pictured above, in a post-banquet chat, are Mr. 
Nathan T. Harris, Principal of the Horace Mann School and Chairman of the Program Committee; 
Dr. Case: Mr. George T. Pratt, Principal of Clarke School and Vice-Chairman of the Program 
Committee; and Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, Superintendent of the Lexington School and President 
of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


HRISTMAS is long past as | write. 

and yet there are still signs of it about. 
The pretty tree was dismantled a week ago 
and finally carted away by the trash col- 
lector. I hate to see a Christmas tree go on 
the trash pile, so | tried to sell a friend of 
mine the idea of taking it home and saw- 
ing it up to burn in her fireplace. Un- 
fortunately, nobody of our acquaintance 
had a saw. and the tree was too big to 
get into a sedan without being dismem- 
bered. It is curious how difficult things 
become in the city which are quite simple 
if you happen to live in the country. | 
finally had to tell the janitor to carry the 
tree off. and then that very afternoon my 
friend called up and said she had found a 
saw and would come and get the Christmas 
tree. 

When I lived in Greenwich Village in 
New York I had an open fireplace, and all 
through the first two weeks of January | 
would be dragging home Christmas trees 
people had thrown out on the ash cans up 
and down Morton Street and Seventh Ave- 
nue. They made fine fires, and that was a 
better ending for them than the rubbish 
heap. 

| love Christmas so much that I spread 
it out and make it last a long time. My 
two desks, the one here at home at which | 
write, and the one in my office, are both 
still stacked with Christmas cards. which 
I like to read over and admire. They came 
to me from all around—Oslo, Copenhagen. 
Paris, London, Johannesburg. Cairo. Tunis. 
Edinburgh, Dusseldorf. even one from 
Yugoslavia. and they fill my heart with 
such warmth and friendliness that all the 
bother and worry and work which Christ- 
mas entails are forgotten. I felt the same 
way when I was writing Christmas messages 
to all these places—as if I could put on 
paper in a few words all the good will that 
was in my heart. I spent two whole Sun- 
days writing them. starting away back in 
November, and now the answers are be- 
ginning to come in. If only all this inter- 
national good will among individuals could 
be translated feeling among 
countries! 

In his book, “And Hearing Not.” Earn- 


est Calkins mentions some of the satisfae- 


into good 
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tions advancing age has brought him, and 
among them he names letter writing. 


Letter Writing as a Hobby 


“At seventy-eight [this book was written 
six years ago] I can say I still have a full 
life. find plenty to do and think about. 
and am never bored, although my contacts 
with my fellowmen grow steadily fewer, 
with one exception. | make greater use of 
correspondence. | write instead of talk. 
Correspondence for its own sake. for the 
sheer pleasure of writing letters. is not 
much cultivated in these days of rapid and 
instant communication. . . . But I corre- 
spond with many. some of whom I have 
never seen and never expect to see, friends 
brought to me often by my writings. Cor- 
respondence as a hobby is a resource to be 
considered.” 

| agree heartily with this, in spite of the 
fact that letter writing is no mere hobby 
with me, but the means by which I get a 
living. All my life I have loved to get 
letters and have enjoyed writing them, and 
for those who are seeking various ways to 
mitigate the deprivations of age, I strongly 
recommend a cultivation of this talent. 


The Ancient Argument 


| asked Mr. Calkins if he would like to 
join the discussion about old age. begun 
in the December Mail Box. and he replied: 
Dear Molly: 


So you invite me to come into the ancient 
argument, age versus youth. I line up with you 
in the belief that people are just people, old or 
young, and the less we have of putting the aged 
into a class by themselves the better. I have 
many dear friends in both categories, and both 
are interesting to me... . 

The older | get, the faster time seems to fly. 
Sometimes I have a feeling | am racing with 
something—is it death? Every morning when I 
get up—promptly at 8—I think of the number of 
things I must do and also the even greater num- 
ber that I want to do. The past ten days, in the 
midst of the usual pre-Christmas rush, I have 
been working on a book review for the Saturday 
Review, with a deadline which I met. It was 
Carl Sandburg’s autobiography, to be published 
on his birthday, January 6, and the review is to 
appear in the issue of that week. As Carl grew 
up in Galesburg, Illinois, not far from my neigh- 
borhood, and with quite a similar boy life, and 
since I knew every scene and practically every 
person he describes, you can imagine with what 
interest I read his book, a big one, 436 pages. 
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ihat yet covers only the first twenty years of his 
life. Carl will be in Galesburg that week attend- 
ing a party at his birthplace and autographing 
copies of “Always the Young Stranger.” 

And now there is the vast number of Christ- 
mas letters written on greeting cards, and next 
the figures for my income tax. In short, I have 
enough to do to keep me from being bored. . . 
| have written so much on old age, and on deaf- 
ness, on occupations and hobbies for the deaf 
and preparation for the same beginning early, 
that I can add nothing new. The chapter in 
“And Hearing Not,” headed “On the Technique 
of Being Deaf,” gives my whole philosophy and 
practice. 

An so, slightly to mutilate Thomas Gray, “far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. my 
sober wishes never learn to stray; along the 
cool sequestered vale of life, I keep the noise- 
less tenor of my way. nae eee 

I think I will not again ask anyone to 
write about age or its pitfalls or its com- 
pensations. It seems to me almost impu- 
dent to ask an individual how he manages 
to grow old gracefully; quite as insulting 
as to ask him how old he is. If any of my 
readers have ideas on the subject. I shall 
be glad to see them, but I am convinced it 
is an individual problem, and nobody can 
lay down rules about it, nor pattern his 
own solution on that of someone else. Each 
must follow his own line. 


A Different Sidelight 


| have one more letter on the subject 
which came in response to the discussion 
published in December. and as it comes 
from a young man in his late twenties. it 
brings a new note: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

It is true that deafness somehow lessens the 
gap between different groups. Is it because we 
must compensate for our deafness and keep our- 
selves more alert and interested in things and 
people? We cannot be passive like hearing 
people, who merely sit back and let the general 
pattern of the spoken word—via radio, movies, 
television and conversation—soak into the sub- 
conscious mind. We have to keep on our toes. 
We have to be inquisitive, even to the point of 
asking what the joke was. And our very curiosity 
keeps us young. 

And then we do develop our powers of intui- 
tion and deduction. We cannot get every word 
of a conversation by means of lipreading, and so 
must learn to make sense out of sentences that 
would be nonsense to hearing persons if they 
missed the amount we miss. 

We learn to depend on ourselves. For in- 
stance, in order to avoid asking strangers for di- 
rections, we study maps, read printed signs, look 
at the sun to see what part of the city we are 
in. 

Here T have a letter from a deaf fellow of my 
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acquaintance. He tells of asking a friend of ours 

a very charming deaf lady who is probably 
thirty years older than either of us—to spend the 
New Year week end with him and his parents 
at their country home. He describes the delight 
they had in having her as a guest. Certainly 
there are not many such persons who can attract 
comparative youngsters. 

And this brings to mind a peculiar conversa- 
tion my mother had with the grandmother of a 
young girl. “My granddaughter tells me she 


enjoyed meeting your son.” Mother murmured 
something to the effect that I, too, had been 
impressed by this girl—which was true. “Well, 


why doesn’t he take her out?” the grandmother 
asked. “He says he is too old for her,” Mother 
replied. “After all, there is a difference of 
twelve years between them.” “So my grand- 
daughter says, but she doesn’t care a bit.” 

Should I feel flattered, Molly, that I am _ not 
maturing like my hearing contemporaries? It 
is true that I often find them dull, and I have 
been associating with others who are on_ the 
average five years younger than I. 

ARTHUR SIMON, 

Here is a new aspect of the comparison 
between deafness and age. and I find it 
somewhat baffling. I must fall back on my 
original statement that I have never paid 
much attention to people’s ages in selecting 
my friends. It is what people see in life 
and what they get out of life and are will- 
ing to pass on that interests me, not how 
many years they have lived. 

We have been skipping blithely down 
the years from eighty to thirty, so we 
might as well take another leap and land in 
the teens. Here is a letter from a deaf girl 
of fifteen. It has all the appeal of youth 
and vitality; moreover, to those who know 
the language problems of the deaf, it is a 
remarkable letter. The writer, deaf from 
birth. has never attended a school for the 
deaf, but has had all her education in pub- 
lic schools, supplemented by private tutor- 
ing nd very intelligent help from her moth- 
er. a rare woman. I offer the letter here ex- 
actly as she wrote it. without one cor- 
rection of spelling, punctuation, or diction: 


Skiing at Donner Pass 
Dear Molly Mather: 


I have just returned from my snow trip, and 
I want to thank you for the lovely notepaper 
vou gave to me for Christmas. It is the prettiest 
I have ever had. I shall use it for special notes. 

I had a wonderful time skiing at Donner Pass. 
with the Senior Girl Scouts. On Sunday we. ar- 
rived at Donner Pass and took skiing lessons 
from a new friend of mine, and on Monday we 
had to carrv our skis to the station to ride on 
the snowmobile to Sugar Bowl for our lessons. 


(See “Molly,” page 110) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


EARING aids. TV. “stop” and “go” 

mittens. school and schools. a child's 
statement of approval. a father’s appraisal 
of his son. suggestions for early religious 
training. and an inexpensive home-made 
hearing aid holder constitute the topics 
discussed this time. 


A Better Hearing Aid 


Bruce is seven and has worn his hearing 
aid every day starting a year ago last 
September when school commenced. He 
had one aid and after much debating and 
consulting we switched in August to a new 
model of the same make which is much 
more powerful than the older one. The 
change the new aid made was immediately 
apparent. Although he had worn the previ- 
ous aid eleven months. no matter how close 
we came to him he never responded to a 
voice unless he saw us first. except in a 
formal situation. that is. while being tu- 
tored and had, we hope. a listening atti- 
tude. With the new one he responds to a 
voice in normal situations if the speaker 
is within a few feet. that is. at the break- 
fast table. in the yard. etc.. although he is 
not looking. What this will mean ulti- 
mately we can only hope and pray. By re- 
spond. I mean we catch his attention by 
voice. but he has no understanding of what 
is said unless he is looking too. 


Mrs. A. M. 
A Better Ear Mold 


Rickey continues to wear his hearing aid 
all the time and it is a constant job just 
to make sure the batteries and cord are 
working all right. We had a new earmold 
made and since he is now accustomed to 
wearing one we got a much snugger fit. 
It is a new type with a special plastic tip 
which becomes pliable when it reaches 
body temperature. This allows them to 
extend the mold in slightly deeper as there 
is no danger of injuring the ear canal, and 
so doing seems to direct the sound better. 
We could write a testimonial for the aid 
our five-year-old wears. because it is with- 
standing all the rough wear that Rickey 
gives it. It has been dropped and_ the 
whole back cover has come off any num- 
ber of times. 


Mrs. S. K. 


Television Again 


Over and over the question of television 
pops up, and its value insofar as deaf 
youngsters are concerned. Here are two 
more brief opinions on the matter. 

We have had television at our house for 
about two vears and we are convinced 
that it is. in addition to a wonderful source 
of entertainment, an invaluable aid to edu- 
cation. There have been so many things 
that have been explained to Richard, who 
is seven, through the medium of television 
that otherwise might not have become 
familiar to him until much later in life. 
The next generation should) be much 
smarter than their parents. 

Mrs. FE. M. 

We have had television about one year 
now. At first Irene was wildly enthusiastic. 
but as the novelty wore off her interest 
weakened and now there are only a few 
programs she cares for: Super Circus. 
Hopalong Cassidy and anything at all at 
bedtime! 


Mrs. A. I. G. 


A Scheme for Training in Safety 


\ll young deaf children have to go 
through a period of traffic instruction and 
new ways to make the lessons stick are 
often welcome. Here is an idea offered by 
one correspondent: 

Tom’s grandmother knitted for both 
boys some grey mittens with red tips on 
the right hands and green ones on the 
left. When we take the boys for rides. 
they hold up the appropriate hand as we 
approach a traffic light and change hands 
when the light changes. Tom enjoys this 
tremendously and sometimes tries to make 
the red light change to green by holding 
up his green mitten. He has great fun 
trying to guess when the light will change. 
The game is not only speeding up his color 
matching but making him more aware of 
trafic and traffic lights. 

Mrs. R. S. 


4 Lesson for Mother 


| was very anxious about Maria’s going 
back to school last year when she was 51. 
since for the first time she was to go from 
8:30 am. to 2:30 p.m. and would have 
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to take her lunch. She had always refused 
to even taste a sandwich and would seldom 
drink milk. To my happy surprise, the 
very first day she ate a whole sandwich 
and drank a full thermos of milk. I feel 
that | learned a from that: that 
when given the opportunity, our children 
will prove themselves. and too much anxie- 
ty about something concerning them is 
wasted energy. It seems sometimes that | 
have to keep learning this lesson over and 
over. It seems such a difficult thing to 
accept when one has a deaf child, but it 
is something we must do if we are to per- 
mit our children to attain their goal. 

| hope this can be a comfort to some of 
you parents of the younger children. Had 
I been able to conceive this in the early 
days of Maria’s deafness (we were sure 
about it at 22 months after she had whoop- 
ing cough), perhaps greater progress 
could have been made. 


lesson 


Mrs. R. R. 


A Step Up the Ladder 
reached another milestone in 
her education. She and one other deaf 
student have been transferred from the 
Deaf-Oral Department to classwork in the 
Hard of Hearing Department. This does 
not mean that her hearing has improved 
one iota. It still remains between the 80 
to 90 decibel level of loss on the audiome- 
ter tests. But the change does give her 
the opportunity for daily contact with hard 
of hearing students with almost normal 
language. The marked improvement that 
| had expected in Pat’s language has not 
materialized in the formal sense of correct 
verb tenses, etc.. but the American slang 
expressions have! I’m still surprised to 
hear her say. “Oh boy.” “Take it easy: 
where's the rush?” and “Do you give up?” 

Then too, the hard of hearing students 
study all the subjects that hearing chil- 
dren do. Pat is thrilled with the geography 
and science work. She is thirteen and a 
half and is doing sixth grade work in all 
subjects. which calls for a great deal of 
application on her part. For the first time 
in her school career she does all her home- 
work independently. Believe it or not, I’m 
the one who is lost. as I was so accustomed 
to spending one hour each evening with 
her. Now. on rare occasions. she lets me 
hold her paper as she recites from memory 
definitions of land or sea formations; or, 
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if | read the explorers name, she will teil 
me all about his discoveries and explora- 
tions. Thought problems involving frac- 
tions are giving her a little trouble but 
changing fractions to decimals is fun. 
She has brought home her report card 
twice this term. She is no longer on the 
honor roll but all her grades are 80 or 
above, including four excellents each 
month. Best of all, however, is the grand 
adjustment she has made in this new 
group. She is so happy and has made 
friends with all ten of the students and 
special friends with three. 
Mrs. E. T. 
How Would You Advise This Mother? 


Helen is nine years old and I am told 
is retarded two years because of her hear- 
ing loss. She has some hearing in the left 
ear but none in the right. She has been 
in public school for three years, two years 
in kindergarten, one term in the first 
grade, and was promoted this year. 

I was told by the school authorities to 
take her to the State School for the Deaf, 
for she needed help in speech, lipreading. 
language, and the use of a hearing aid. So 
| enrolled her there. The day she arrived 
she was willing to stay. unpacked her suit- 
case and attempted to adjust to the situa- 
tion by becoming friendly with the other 
children. It was then that she noticed that 
the girls in the same cottage where she 
was to reside were not like the girls she 
was used to playing with. They could not 
speak but were making gestures, using 
finger spelling or the sign language, and 
she could not understand them. She said. 
“Mother, I don’t want to stay here. They 
no talk or hear. I go to other school. They 
talk and hear; I talk and hear.” 

She can repeat almost any word I say, 
or anyone else says to her. She also lip- 
reads. She moves her lips when someone 
speaks to her, as though she were saying 
the same thing to herself that the speaker 
is trying to make her understand. 

She can play the piano with one finger. 
from watching her sisters do it, and can 
hear when she hits a wrong key during the 
little song she is playing. She will say, 
“Wait, not right.” and then will start the 
piece all over again. She can and does an- 
swer and speak over the phone. She will 
tell the operator the number she is calling, 


too. If vou have her attention she can 
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understand when you speak in a normal 
tone of voice when it is not more than 
three or four feet away. Without her at- 
tention, it is necessary to speak louder. 

Helen can speak the words that she has 
heen taught as clearly and plainly as any 
child with normal hearing. She can count 
to one hundred. say the alphabet. speak 
everybody's name or anything that she has 
been in contact with. Her memory of 
words or places she has been is excellent. 
She can hear a car. television, music, air- 
planes. bells, whistles. and other sounds. 

We need help for her on words that she 
doesn’t understand, such as: able. above. 
again, ago, air. by, either, and many more. 
That is why | thought this school would 
be able to help her more than I. Since her 
hearing is not the same as that of a deaf 
child and she does not have to use the 
sign language. | feel this school is not the 
place for her. I told the authorities that 
at the school and took her home with me 
the same day. They told me there isn't 
any other place in this state where [ can 
get help for her and that she would ad- 
just herself to the situation: that | would 
learn the sign language; that Helen would 
be receiving speech lessons in the class- 
room and would be getting the proper edu- 
cation to fit her for public school again. 
They can't help it if the children all use 
the sign language. In the classroom they 
teach and use speech. 

I met some of the other children’s moth- 
ers and noticed that they too communi- 
cated with them by the use of signs. | 
feel my daughter Helen’s hearing is so 
much better than theirs that she should not 
be with them. I think she should be with 
children that have about the same hearing 
ability as she has. (I don’t mean for this 
statement to be unkind.) 

| sincerely wonder if my thinking is 
right in this matter. or if they are right. 
| wonder too if I can have any help outside 
of this school. Please advise me. 


Mrs. S. A. 


She Is Among Her Own Kind 


Sometime during last school term Trisha 
was home one night when I| was getting 
ready to go out with my husband. She 
took every step I did, and buttoned every 
button or zipped every zipper. and when 
I was finally putting on the last earring. 
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she smiled and said, “Daddy loves you.” 
| was very proud of the fact that she ap. 
proved of me and thought her daddy would 
too. 

I like being in a town where people have 
grown up with the deaf (the school has 
here for many years) and under- 
stand them for what they are . . . perfectly 
normal people with a hearing loss. Only 
once in a great whole does someone say to 
me. “Trisha will be happier with her own 
kind.” And then I have to clamp my teeth 
to keep from saying, “Trisha’s kind is her 
Many people have perfect 
hearing and hear nothing good . . 
many 


been 


own people! 
. ever: 
have good eyes and see nothing 
ever; many people have a_per- 
fectly sound mind and do not use it to its 
capacity . ever!” One of the most vital 
women I have ever known has been totally 
blind since her childhood. She does not 
sit down and dream of what she would do 
if she could see; she goes on and does 
more than most women who can see. 


Mrs. J. K. 


good ° 


A Hearing Aid Holder 


When I was in Washington in July, | 
stopped at the Volta Bureau. A very help- 
ful secretary located research ma- 
terial in your fine library. As we talked 
she suggested that I write a description of 
the hearing aid holder our son is using 
these days. 

She was interested in this holder be- 
cause she thought other mothers might like 
to copy the nylon idea. On hot days it 
dries quickly so that moisture does not 
stay on the aid. The straps are surplus 
parachute strings (nylon). My sister con- 
ceived the idea since our active boy, now 
12. wears out the satin type holders in no 
time and at $2.50 a holder. We decided 
to make our own at a cost of about 25 
cents. 


some 


Mrs. L. S. 

Following is a description of the hear- 
ing aid holder which seems efficient. cheap. 
and simple to make. 

It is made from a strip of nylon about 
three inches wide and long enough to fit 
around the chest of the child. At either 
end of the strip is sewn the usual brassiere- 
type hook and eve. with a strip of elastic. 
In the front center has been sewn a small 


(See “Parents.” page 108) 
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EARLY READING FOR THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


By SipNEY GoDA 


HE school-age child with a hearing 
may have a difficult language 
handicap when he enters elementary school. 
His speech may be disconnected, devoid of 
articles and prepositions, and extremely 
meager. For the most part he may speak 
in one- or two-word utterances made up 
largely of nouns and action verbs with a 
few qualifiers. 

In contrast. McCarthy! reports that the 
youngster with normal hearing has. when 
he enters school, “a very well developed 
and a very elaborate system of language 
habits which serve as a basis for his more 
formal education. He can express himself 
orally —all his wants, needs, and ideas—his 
every action finds expression in some form 
of language.” 

Obviously, because of the language re- 
tardation of the hard of hearing child 
whose vocabulary largely of 
nouns and interjections. he is at a great 
disadvantage when placed in a_ regular 
classroom with normally hearing children. 
Yet because of the lack of other facilities. 
he may have to enter a regular public 
school if he is to receive an education. It 
hecomes necessary then to develop his lan- 
guage ability so that he can function nor- 
mally. Given the proper kind of instruc- 
tion in speech and reading, it should be 
possible in time for the hard of hearing 
child to develop sufficient language so that 
he may be integrated in his classroom 
situation. 

In a previous paper” concrete aids were 
given as a means to develop the speech of 
the hard of hearing child. The purpose of 
this article is to present suggestions to the 
special or regular teacher as she seeks to 
teach reading to the child suffering from a 
hearing handicap. 

Reading can be of inestimable value as 
a means for developing speech and _ lan- 
guage concepts. The hard of hearing child 
may not be able to hear or lipread many 
words in rapid speech. Rather he hears 
and lipreads entire sentences. deriving the 
thought value but not becoming aware of 
the smaller elements which make up sen- 
tences. Through the printed symbol which 
is permanent and fixed. the child can be- 
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come aware of the smaller words in a sen- 
tence and the value of each. Reading can 
also serve to fasten the meanings of words. 
and can develop an awareness of the indi- 
vidual sounds and blends which compose 
words—sounds which the child eliminates 
or distorts because of his hearing disabil- 
ity. Finally, reading can develop the vis- 
ual sense which is so important for lip- 
reading. 

In the early stages of reading with the 
child who has a hearing loss, the same 
principles apply as with the teaching of 
reading to the normally hearing child. Ac- 
cording to Gray,*® there must be a close 
vy between the child’s oral language 
and the printed symbols he is to interpret. 
He must have in his oral vocabulary the 
words he is to learn visually. or little suc- 
cess will be achieved in reading for mean- 
ing. 


analogy 


Thus it is important that the child know 
the meaning of each word he reads, and 
that he use these words meaningfully in his 
speech. If at any time unfamiliar words 
are introduced, then these words must be 
explained, and he must use them in his 
conversation. 


Teaching of Nouns 


\ccordingly, in starting the reading pro- 
gram, it is well to begin with words which 
the child already possesses in his speak- 
ing vocabulary. If he has only a vocabu- 
lary of nouns. these must form the basis 
of the reading program. Make him con- 
scious of the fact that for every spoken 
word there is a written counterpart. If he 
does not already know it. show him the 
written symbol for his name first. Then 
introduce him to the words present in his 
environment—mother. father. boy. girl. 
teacher, dog, bird, man, lady. school. home. 
etc. In order to make these words more 
meaningful, hold them up on flash cards 
and compose sentences with them. Show 
appropriate pictures of certain actions 
a boy combing his hair, a boy riding a 
bicycle, a girl brushing her teeth. a girl 
going to school with books under her arm, 
etc. Group these pictures accordingly. 








Action Verbs: Verb Phrases with 
Qualifiers 


Next introduce action verbs —run.. sit. 
jump. stand, fall, skip, hop. give. take. 
etc. As you hold up the flash card, have 
the child perform the action. He will de- 
light in this procedure. and it will give him 
a chance to use his excess energy. 

When the child can read and recognize 
single words. introduce him to certain ac- 
tion phrases and qualifiers——brush your 
teeth. comb your hair, wash vour face. 
blow your nose, clap your hands, open and 
shut your eyes and mouth, open and close 
the window and door. run fast. sit down. 
stand up. jump high. and walk slow. 


Teaching of Qualities 

Present written symbols for size, shape. 
and color. Combine these with the noun 
symbols which the child already knows. 
Then show concrete objects representative 
of the various qualities a round apple. 
a round ball, a yellow banana, a round 
plate. a red apple. and a flat table. Make 
spoken sentences with these objects. 


Learning to Think 

The child must learn to think in terms 
of the verbal symbols which he knows. The 
following seat work should help. 

Give the child two columns of opposites 
and have him draw arrows from the word 
in the one column which goes with the 
word in the other column. 


l. go no 

2. up stop 

3. fast off 

1. hot cold 

os ves down 

6. on sit down 
7. open slow 

8. lose close 

9. well find 

10. stand up sick 


Emphasize prepositions in his reading 
by combining them with the nouns and 
verbs he has previously learned—run, walk 
to the table, door, chair, window; put on 
your coat. gloves: take off your coat. 
gloves; put the book on the table, chair. 
floor; take the book off the table. chair, 
floor; put the book under the table, chair. 

Present more verbs and prepositions by 
teaching the verb action with particular 
nouns—write with a pencil, pen; write on 
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the paper, blackboard: sit ona bench, stool, 
chair: sleep in the hed. on the floor. in a 
chair; cut with the scissors, a knife: throw. 
catch. bounce, kick. hit the ball: eat. the 
apple, banana, bread. meat. 

The child mav be readv now to read 
short sentences. and to COP) writing. Give 
him seat work. such as the following. in 
which he fills in the blanks in the sentences 
with appropriate words from the column 
on the right. 


Phe little hov 


the high chair. cotter 
2. Father drinks the ; milk 
3. The coffee is ° sits it 
lL. The coffee is in a ° hot 
>. I drink the hunery 
6. The milk is ‘ tired 
7. The milk is in a , water 
8 Give me some breakfast. please.  elass 

I am F cup 
9, Whew! I’m thirsty. T want cold 

some 


10. I’m going to sleep. I am 


Longer Reading Selections 


Paragraphs may be presented by intro- 
ducing times of day. For the first para- 
graph show the child a picture of the 
youngster coming home and his mother 
greeting him. Or, as before. teacher and 
child may act out the event. 


In the Morning 
Good morning, Billy. Wake up. Come on. 
Get out of bed. It is late. Time to go t 
Hurry up. 


ys hoo . 


In the Afternoon 
Good afternoon. Come in, Billy. How was 
school? Are you hungry? No. Do you want to 
go outside to play? Yes. Well, go upstairs. 
Change your clothes. Put on your play clothes. 
Then you can go outside to play. 


Short paragraphs may be used to devel- 
op categories or tell short stories. 


Toys 

1 have many toys at home. I play with my 
toys. I like my kite best of all. I can fly it very 
high. I have a blue horn. I can blow my horn 
loud. I have a red ball. I bounce my ball high. 
My wagon is yellow. I push my wagon and the 
wheels go around. 

The Cup 

Mother gives me a cup. I put the cup on the 
table. Oh! Oh! The cup fell off the table. Oh! 
Oh! The cup is broken. There are many pieces 
on the floor now. I will pick them up. T wil! 
throw the pieces away. 


(S 6} at Oa me p.ge 106) 
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YOUR INSIDE SELF 


By IpENA McFapin CLARK 


HERE was a certain kind of despera- 
tion in some of the questions asked of 
me in the four years | spent between col- 
lege and marriage as a teacher of lipread- 
ing in a small southwestern college. This 
one. for instance, from a pretty young col- 
lege girl: “What chance have I of marry- 
ing. having a home, and children?” Or 
this. from a boy getting ready to go into 
politics: “How dare I to reach out for the 
respect and confidence of my neighbors?” 
How wonderful. | sometimes thought, is 
that word normal! All each one wants. 
more than anything else in the world, is to 
be a normal person, living a normal life 
in a normal society. And these young peo- 
ple have the idea that. because they have 
measurable losses of hearing, they can’t 
be normal—that they are doomed to be set 
apart from those they love: laughed at. 
lonely: normal enough on the outside but 
queer and twisted within. 


4 Useful Limitation 


| found out that it paid to advertise even 
a physical handicap. Everyone on the cam- 
pus and in the little town outside was 
aware that I. like my students, had a defi- 
nite hearing impairment. It was my greatest 
asset! 

Because of it, it was easy for me to say 
to the boys and girls in my class: “Of 
course I know what it’s like—how truly 
lonely you can be in a crowd. How humili- 
ating it is when you discover you've said 
the wrong thing just because you didn't 
hear!” 

Then it was they began to ask me the 
real questions that bothered them. Ques- 
tions that had little to do with the way you 
distinguished between “w” and “r” on the 
lips. Questions that came from behind the 
wall of their everyday routine of existence. 
The sort of questions that can pop out at 
night from the dark corners of your room. 

I tried to suggest to them a program of 
living. And I also tried to point the way 
with words and by example. 

So I danced and I dated. I joined clubs 
on the campus and in the town. I drank 
cokes and coffee with the kids in the cam- 
pus hangout. I made speeches before the 
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civic clubs. I wore giddy shoes and silly 
hats. I even played bridge. 

\ lot of it was fun. But a lot of it was 
just the gay mask I donned for their bene- 
fit. For, inside, 1, too, had my doubts. 
How could I hope for love, marriage, a 
home and children? What had | to offer 
to deserve a life like that? 

The only thing I had to go on was faith 
that it could be done, and the will to try it. 

Now, twelve years later, | can look back 
to those days and be glad I took the chance 

that I reached out for a place in the 
everyday normal world about me. 

“You can live without ears.” I used to 
tell my pupils, “as long as you have a 
heart.” 

“Make a program for yourself,” I would 
urge. “And right at the start, accept your 
handicap. Be honest with yourself and 
with your world: Your hearing will prob- 
ably never be better: it is very likely to 
be worse! . 

“Remember that the normal person has 
found a place for himself in the world. 
Anybody can do that.” 

“Even I can,” I said to myself. 

And I tried not to be too scared. 


First, a Philosophy 


First of all in any program for a normal 
life the hard of hearing person must have 
some kind of philosophy. Besides the usual 
need of every human being for a_ belief 
in and knowledge of God, you have to 
have a definite attitude toward your fel- 
low humans. 

Nothing better for that than the Golden 
Rule has ever been propounded. But the 
hard of hearing person can elaborate on 
the theme to good advantage. You not only 
do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you, but you learn to listen to others 
as you want them to listen to you. 

For the greatest source of happiness be- 
tween human beings, | hammered home to 
my students, is the companionship that 
grows from the sharing of ideas and 
dreams. And you have to have ideas if 
you're to share them. No hard of hearing 
person can afford to be anything but a 
voracious reader of books, magazines, the 
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what 
need 


never know 


daily newspapers. You 
you ll 


small piece of information 
when you hear only part of what is said. 

If you are really serious about learning 
to live in the everyday world you have to 
be serious about this. You cant take the 
risk of doing poor work in school. If you 
get the chance to go to college you have to 
make the most of it. Just as you must do 
the best you can. sometimes. without col- 
lege. 

You need to know as much as possible 
about the arts, both as an active partici- 
pant and as a spectator. The vast resources 
of painting. sculpture, architecture. and the 
ballet are yours for the taking. You dont 
need ears for those. 

But you do need them for music? 

Nonsense! 

With only a fragment of hearing (and 
after all. by definition. the hard of hearing 
person does have some hearing ability) 
vou can learn to sing a simple song. On 
pitch or not. some of the melody and 
rhythm comes through to your heart. You 
can even teach yourself to follow the theme 
of an aria or symphony. 

Read books about music. little 
more for good seats at a concert. And 
when you're alone in the house 


Pay a 


some day 
play some good phonograph records at 
top volume. Coming to you in many dif- 
ferent ways, music can take a special place 
in your life. 


Remember the Outside, Too 


While you are making the most of your- 
self inside. take a little time for the out- 
side. Learn how to dress. how to sit. how 
to stand, how to walk. and how to hold a 
cup of tea. 

It will help enormously if you can dance 
well, play tennis. golf, ping pong, croquet. 
Remember you must be better than average 
to make up for any possible timidity you 
might feel in the crowd. 

A variety of interests, too, provides con- 
versation starters. Stamp collecting. china 
painting, wood carving. miniature gliders. 
bird watching—anything at all that ap- 
peals to you and to a lot of other people. 

All of these suggestions apply to any 
hard of hearing person. young or old. male 
or female, and I made the most of them. 
Of course I couldn’t be sermonizing all 
the time. but at one time or another. with 
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one pupil or another, the points came up. 
Besides. | had to convince myself! 

But when it came to the young girls 
who wanted what I knew very well that | 
wanted, there was another angle to be 
talked about. Together we worked out 
some guiding principles. and again | 
talked to myself through them. 

If a girl—any girl, but especially a girl 
with a handicap—wants marriage, a home. 
children, she must be a good person to 
know. She must learn to cook and to sew 
and to handle money wisely. By the work 
of her hands and the love of her heart. 
she must be able to create a good place 
to live in. 

If and when she has made a good prod- 
uct of herself. has learned how to package 
it and to display the package in the mark- 
ets. she doesn't have to sell out to the low- 
est bidder. A woman who faces up to life. 
is intelligent, sympathetic. lovely within 
and without. trained in the skills that will 
help her create a home for her family. is 
a bargain, no matter what kind of ears she 
has. 

Anyway, that is what we told ourselves 

with backing from the Bible. which says 
that such a woman is a pearl without price. 

It all sounds pretty young and _ senti- 
mental and superidealistic now. And vet. 
without any smugness or complacency, | 
can say honestly that I think it was a good 
idea to set up a goal of normality for our 
inside selves. I lay no claim to “pearlish- 
ness.” but at least nothing could be more 
normal than the life I lead today. 

My husband is a modest success in his 
chosen work. Our tall Victorian house is 
in an unpretentious but good section of a 
middle-class. middle-western college town. 
We try to live on a budget. And I do all 
of my own housework. 

Our three children are beautifully nor- 
mal, too. They wear neither haloes nor 
horns with any consistency. although they 
do have their moments. 

As a family we go to church on Sun- 
days. and sometimes even between Sun- 
days. I belong to a couple of church or- 
ganizations, the P.T.A.. and a club or two. 
[ do a lot of sewing. and an occasional 
bit of home decorating. I even manage a 
little committee work for the Cub Scouts. 
and Brownies. 

In other words, I’m a human being. And 
how I love it! 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Deaf Children in a Hearing World: Their 
Education and Adjustment, by Miriam 
Forster Fiedler, Ph.D., Director of Psycho- 
logical Research, Clarke School for the 
Deaf; Assistant Professor, Department of 
Education and Child Study, Smith Col- 


lege. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York. 320 pages, $5.00. 
That noted educator of the deaf, Caroline A. 


Yale, once said to a graduating class of teachers- 
in-training: “Don’t publish anything about the 
deaf, or Jaunch anything new for them, until 
you have been teaching them for at least five 
years. 

The advice springs to mind as we handle this 
volume. Harriet Montague of the John Tracy 
Clinic. who was formerly Associate Editor of 
the Volta Review, has made its pertinence so 
clear in a comment she has written for Hearing 
Vews. that we have requested permission to use 
it here.—Editor. 

Hard of Hearing Children at Vassar 


With all due respect to an interesting book, 
it is impossible not to start this review with the 
remark that the above tithe would make a more 
accurate name for the book itself than the one 
actually placed on the cover. Of course. if the 
book had been called Hard of Hearing Children 
at Vassar, it would not have been so apt to arrest 
attention, nor so likely to be read. As it is, it 
will be widely read and avidly discussed. 

It is a study of nine children, aged 2% to 9, 
with varying degrees of hearing loss, ranging 
from 37 decibels to 85, who spent four weeks at 
the Summer Institute for Family and Community 
Living at Vassar College during the summer of 
1949. With one exception—a girl who lived near 
enough to attend as a day pupil—the children 
were in residence at the Children’s School of 
the College, living with small groups of normal- 
ly hearing children, entirely separated from their 
mothers, although the mothers were also in resi- 
dence and saw their children daily. 

All the children were able to hear amplified 
speech, and all but two had some functional 
speech learned before they came to the college. 
The speech abilities ranged from that of the 
three-year-old who announced, when given some- 
thing to eat, “Mmm, this is delicious,” to the 
six-year-old girl who “could make good sounds, 
but they were isolated sounds.” All the children 
wore hearing aids, and one boy of 7 with a 70 
decibel loss heard so well with his aid that his 
audiogram—made afterwards, when he had been 
using the aid some time—revealed a_ hearing 
curve showing a loss of between 20 and 30 de- 
( ibels, 

These children were observed and studied by 
members of the Vassar Department of Child 
Study. who had backgrounds of training and ex- 
perience in the psychology and education of 
voung children, but no intensive experience with 
deaf and hard of hearing children. They were 
advised by members of the summer school staff 
who had had special training and experience 
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with hearing problems, and included among the 
observers were several teachers from Jr. H.S. 47 
in New York. 

There were regular meetings of the parents 
with the staff members, and such subjects were 
discussed as: the social relations of the chil- 
dren with normally hearing children; the reac- 
tions of the parents to their children’s handicap; 
the reactions of the children to the handicap; 
the problems arising with siblings; the parents’ 
attempts to teach their children at home; and 
on to much broader subjects: “Who Is a Handi- 
capped Child?” “What Is a Physical Handicap?” 
“What Does a Hearing Loss Mean?” 


Verbatim discussions on all the topics are 


given, and offer very interesting reading. The 
whole book is well written and cohesive, and 
the announced purpose of the study—to prove 


that persons dealing with physically handicapped 
children should think of the child as a_ child 
first, and of the handicap second—is admittedly 
a good purpose; but four weeks’ experience with 
nine children is stretched out to cover a lot of 
ground, and the author’s summaries at the ends 
of the chapters reach over into surmise and con- 
jecture, with very positive conclusions and recom- 
mendations based on very small evidence. Adopt- 
ing the phraseology introduced into the discus- 
sion of communication on page 203, the present 
reader cannot help feeling that too many “molar” 
conclusions are based on merely “molecular” 
experience. Nevertheless the book is intensely 
interesting and well worth reading. 

HARRIET 


Let’s Hear It! by George W. Frankel, M.D., 
Stratford House, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1952, 63 pages, $1.00. 


This is a book that should have a wide distri- 
bution and do a great deal of good. It is ad- 
dressed to the largest number of people whose 
hearing is impaired—the “borderline” cases, the 
people who are “blufing and blundering their 
way along: hating their disability, hiding it, de- 
nying it: trying to convince themselves and oth- 
ers that because their handicap is invisible, it 
does not exist.” 

The author is that unusual combination, an 
ear specialist who is himself hard of hearing. 
He knows whereof he speaks and he speaks 
clearly, sincerely, and forcefully. 


MOonTAGUI 


Speechreading—Jena Method, by Anna M. 
Bunger, The Interstate, Danville, Illinois, 
1952. 109 pages. $2.50. 


This is the second revision of the original pres- 
entation in English of the Jena Method of Speech- 
reading, which was developed in Germany by 
the late Karl Brauckmann. The first edition, pub- 
lished in 1932 in mimeographed form, was con- 
siderably revised and reissued, in print, in 19%. 
Teachers and students of this method of speech- 
reading will welcome the changes and further 
suggestions for use in Miss Bunger’s current re- 
vision. Much of the book has been entirely 
rewritten, the chapter headings have been made 
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far more interesting, and a new section tor teach 
ers of hard of hearing children, with illustrations, 
has been added. 


Better Health for School-Age Children, a 
pamphlet obtainable from the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, 


| ee O 


Prepared by a committee representing the Office 
of Education, the Public Health Service, 
Children’s Bureau, this Bulletin contains a list 
of fourteen suggested priorities to be considered 
by communities in providing or improving health 
programs for school-age children. The list is 
most helpful, and if followed should surely help 
to attain the goal indicated in the title of the 
pamphlet. 


and the 


Guide to Audio-Visual Materials on Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, by Albert O. 
Weissberg. Monograph Supplement 2, 

The Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 

orders, Speech Clinic, Wayne University. 

Detroit, Michigan, September 1952. 86 

pages. $1.00. 


This guide covers every form of audio-visual 
expression in the field of speech and hearing: 
films, filmstrips, charts and diagrams, 
models, photographs, recordings, and radio. It 
gives a comprehensive description of each item 
and in many instances the author’s personal eval- 
uation of the material listed. 

The author, who has a doctorate in speech 
pathology, has had experience both in special 
education and in commercial film production. His 
an important source book and should 


slides, 


euide is 
be in the libraries of all engaged or interested 
in the field of audiology. 


The Problem of the Preschool Deaf Child. 
by John E. Bordley. M.D.. in The 
Laryngoscope. May, 1952, 640 South 
Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 
Page 514. 


In a paper presented to the Southern Section 
of the American Laryngological, Rhinological and 
Otological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. Bord 
ley, of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Hearing and 
Speech Clinic, stressed these problems as impor- 
tant to the practicing otologist in dealing with 
the preschool child with impaired hearing: the 
need to determine the hearing impairment (the 
type and degree, if possible) and the need to 
assist parents in planning the child’s future, both 
medically and educationally. 


Sheltered Workshops and Homebound Pro- 
grams, prepared by the National Commit- 
tee on Sheltered Workshops and Home- 
bound Programs, 15 West 16th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., 1952. 71 pages. 
$1.00. 

This handbook sets down, as a guide for agen 
cies and people interested and engaged in services 
to the handicapped, certain standards and_ prac- 
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tices now being pursued. Compiled by a staff of 
agencies engaged in such work, virtually every 
phase of such programs has been ably dealt with, 


Edueation for All American Youth. A Fur- 
ther Look, Educational Policies Commis- 


sion of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, 


D.C. 1952. $2.00. 


\ revision of the publication originally released 
inder the same title, dealing with the need for 


102 pages. 


and improvement of secondary education within 
e framework of the local and state educationa 
Three new chapters have been added 
developments in schools 


' 


systems. 


discuss recent 


which 
throughout the nation. 


Health Services in City Schools, by H. F. 
Kilander, Specialist for Health Eduea- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. Bul- 
letin 1952, No. 20. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 68 pages. 
25 cents. 

This study of the school health services of the 
nation is the third to be made, at ten-year in- 
tervals, by the Office of Education. The report 
phases of 

a population of 


shows the status of various school 
health programs in cities with 
2,500 or more. 

Without decrying the large amount of special 
attention given to the detection and correction of 
dental defects, one cannot help being struck by 
the omission of similar attention to other defects 
far more important educationally, for example, 
defects of hearing or sight. 


DEW EVIDENCE 


I've never heard the day break. 
But I’ve seen. without a doubt, 
\ trillion ervstal bits of it 
Seattered all about. 
Jane MERCHANT 
By permission from Ul pward 


OH, | HAVE MUSIC 


You think me deaf? I heard a snowflake tall. 
| heard a rainbow singing, and the faint 
Blue-shadowed melody that twilight plays 
On spinet-trees: and I have heard the quaint 
Elf-music made by moonbeams on still water. 
And heaven’s anthems as the stars appear; 
And once I heard a star... Oh, I have musi: 
Sweeter than songs that reach the outer ear! 
Jane MERCHAN1 


The Kenfield Memorial Scholarship for 
teachers of lipreading (See page 56 of the Volta 
Review for January) will be awarded for 1953 
vetween the dates of March 1 and May 1. For 
application blanks address the chairman of the 
Teachers’ Committee of the American Hearing 
Society. Miss Rose V. Feilbach, 1157 North Co 


lumbus Street, Arlington, Va. 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


The Article about’ Exchange ‘teachers, 
by Sam D. Taylor, in the November Vota ReE- 
view, has brought the following letter to the 
Editor: 

“The benefits accruing from the exchange of 
teachers between England and U. S. A. were 
most agreeably illustrated by the letter of your 
correspondent who spent a year in the Royal 
School for Deaf Children, Margate. Having spent 
five happy years there myself, I feel I should 
like to amplify a litthe on one or two of his im- 
pressions. 

“First of all, the school is very much older 
than Braidwood. It began in the Old Kent Road 
in London in 1817, supported by private dona- 
tions. Eventually, large endowments bequeathed 
by public-minded citizens enabled the school to 
consider a transfer to more healthful surroundings 
in the coastal resort at Margate. These endow 
ments have been richly added to since then, and 
there continue to be means of giving the deaf 
children there a very much richer life than could 
he afforded from educational grants from the 
Government. The children are provided with all 
their clothes, medical care, free transport to and 
from their homes at the beginning and end of 
each school term; standard movie equipment 
with fixed individual hearing aids for those able 
to benefit: a full sized swimming pool, and land- 
scaped playing fields. 

“On the subject of a language scheme being 
needed, I may say this is a long-standing subject 
of concern in England. While I was in the Mar- 
gate School at least two primary attempts were 
made to solve it, the first was by the headmaster, 
Dr. A. B. Swayne, whose language scheme was 
recognized as a good initial approach to the prob- 
lem and for which he was awarded the Braid- 
wood Medal. Another scheme, founded on Basic 
English (Ogden Richards) with its 900 word 
vocabulary, was prepared by Dr. Alan Hayes and 
it was, for a time, tried out in the school. Then 
came the war: dispersal of the school to Read- 
ing; loss of Staff: next to no paper: hardly any 
new books or materials or toys: destruction of 
some of the school by bombing: continued and 
aggravated scarcity of teachers and teaching ma 
terials. It takes time to readjust to normality, 
but the effort has been made and will continue to 
be made to enrich the education of deaf children 
in Margate. 

“Regarding the apparent ignorance of the Fitz- 
gerald Key to Language in England, I would like 
to tell you that this system was used in Margate 
by Dr. White, the Head of the Margate School 
immediately preceding Dr. A. B. Swayne. At that 
time it was not called the Fitzgerald Key; it was 
used in a more flexible manner and without any 
Visible boxes. 

“In regard to leaning on ‘incidental language’ 
as the main prop, I would like to point out that 
in England, as in the U. S., the environment and 
the experience of the child are the proper field 
for naming of all objects and actions and emo- 
lions. This, together with the necessity for giving 
the language of every new thing that happens, to 
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catch it on the wing, when it is most meaningful 
to the chitd—these are the first essentials to com- 
munication. In the same issue of the VoLra Re- 
viEW there appears an admirable article by Dr. 
O’Connor in which he describes the methods used 
by Graham Bell. Dr. O’Connor employs the term 
‘saturation’ with language (in its most immedi- 
ate form) by writing it on the blackboard; to 
give full satisfaction in language on whatever 
subject is uppermost in the mind of the student. 
The word ‘incidental’ in English usage is em- 
ployed in the sense of the Latin from which it is 
derived and corresponds more nearly to the satu- 
ration of language ‘round a subject as described 
by Dr. O’Connor. 

“With some diffidence, I would say that this 
method is one which accords well with the genius 
of the English language itself, which in the first 
few hundred years of the development on the lips 
of the English people without benefit of gram- 
mar books, attained an elasticity, a flexibility, 
and simplicity of communication that continues 
to elude the grammarians. In practice, in Amer- 
ica, this is fully recognized by an insistence upon 
reading as extensively as possible, being the only 
adequate way a deaf child can get the fullest 
experience of the use of language. This is the 
field where the U.S. is most ahead of England in 
the education of the deaf. Once a child can read 
for language and information he is well on his 
way educationally. The true crux of the language 
problem is overcoming the initial retardations that 
stem from deafness itself. Nursery School train- 
ing for the deaf provided in some schools has con- 
tributed enormously to solving this problem. 
But much remains to be done before we can say 
we've tackled it adequately, especially since, in 
some states, the deaf child is not admitted to 
school until the age of six. 

“Thank vou for these and many other inter- 
esting articles. 

Mary M. Rosson, 


St. Augustine, Florida.” 


The Michigan School for the Deaf has 
announced that its thirteenth annual Parent In- 
stitute and Nursery School will be held on the 
campus March 22 to 27, inclusive. Dr. Willard 
Olson, Dean of the School of Education and Di- 
rector of Research in Child Development at the 
University of Michigan, will be the key speaker. 
and classes and discussions led by experienced 
teachers have been planned for children and 
parents. Attendance is open without charge to 
any mother or father (or both) of Michigan 
and their deaf or hard of hearing preschool 
child. Educators, rehabilitation workers, and 
other interested individuals will be welcome. For 
information and application blanks, address Miss 
Grace Schurr, Field Representative, Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 


100 Percent Membership in the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf has been re- 
corded for the faculty of the Boston School for 
the Deaf, Randolph, Mass. The Association is 
very appreciative of this fine support. 








For improved techniques 
in the measurement of hearing 


. see this authoritative new work, bringing 
otologists, audiologists, and acoustics and 
communications engineers broad information 
on tests and measurement from the field of 
experimental psychology. 


Just Published! 


THE MEASUREMENT 
OF HEARING 


By IRA J. HIRSH, Central Institute for the Deat 
Washington niversity; formerly Research Fellc 
Psycho- Acoustic Laboratory, Harvard 


364 pages, 117 illustrations, $6.00 


Covers the basic core of information on 
method and equipment that underlies audi 
tory measurement in all its implications 
Relates clinical and experimental types of 
applications stressing principles and facts 
basic to procedures of clinical audiometry 
Chapters on: Electroacoustic Systems Absolute 
Ihresho!d for Pure Tones: The Audiogram; The 
Intelligibility of Speech; Auditory Masking and 
Fatigue: Differential Sensitivitv; Loudness and Re 
cruitment; Binaural Hearing and Bone Conduction 
Conditioning in Audiometry. 


Order from The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St... N.\W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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Miss Irene Van Benschoten, for 35 years 
in charge of the education of the deaf in Kansas 
City, Mo., died there at Trinity Lutheran Hos- 
pital the last week in December. She had been 
ill for about a week. 

Known to her friends and pupils as “Miss 
Van.” Miss Van Benschoten was beloved and 
influential far beyond her immediate environ- 
ment. Many educators of the deaf who never 
met her knew of her devotion to her cause. and 
of the affectionate esteem in which she was held 
by pupils and associates. Her faith in the pos- 
sibility of communication for the deaf by means 
of speech and lipreading was undoubtedly an 
immense factor in the success of more than a 
score of students who continued their education 
in schools and colleges for hearing students after 
leaving the Kansas City Day School for the Deaf. 


Sonja Henie, the famous skating star. re- 
cently extended an invitation so gracious and 
heartwarming that one hopes it gave her as much 
pleasure as it did its little recipients. The invita- 
tion, addressed to Mrs. Archie L. Berman, Presi 
dent of the Parents Group of the Chicago Hear- 
ing Society, began: “It is my desire to have the 
deaf children of Chicago be my guests on Satur- 
day matinee, September 20, for the Sonja Henie 
1952 Iee Revue.” 

The Chicago Public and Catholic Schools gave 
enthusiastic cooperation to the Hearing Society 
in reaching all of the deaf and hard of hearing 
children of the city, parents lined up to deliver 
tickets directly to each school, and more than 
900 pairs of shining eyes and applauding hands 
greeted the generous donor and her cast. And 
to leave nothing undone, the Amphitheatre pro 
vided free refreshments. 

It was an unforgettable day for the children. 
and according to the Hearing Society’s paper, 
Vews, “at least half of them are now impatiently 
waiting to begin practicing to become figure 
skaters when they grow up.” 


Helen Keller’s Visit to South Africa, cd: 
scribed in her own words in a compilation by 
the Rev. Arthur William Blaxall, was mentioned 
in a book review in the October Volta Review. 
The book was listed at $2.00, obtainable throug] 
the Volta Bureau. 

It is now possible to state that through a gen 
erous arrangement on the part of the South 
African publishers, the book may be secured 
postpaid directly from them at a cost of only 
$1.00, provided that payment is made by an 
American dollar bill, not a check. Orders should 
be addressed directly to the Rev. A. W. Blaxall. 
P. O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal, S. Africa. 


A New Summer Camp for physically handi- 
capped children and young adults, Camp Jened. 
will begin operation in July at Hunter, New York. 
The camp. located on 200 acres, has a capacity 
of 150 children and 50 voung adults. Mrs. Leona 
S. Burger, an audiologist at the Hearing and 
Speech Center in Utica, New York, is one of the 
Directors of the Camp whose interests will center 
particularly upon campers with speech and hear- 
ing problems, for whom therapy will be provided. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





COOLIDGE BUILDING—HOME ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. ‘Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are condueted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruetion is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 2s an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series J, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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AT LAST! 
Volume I of Edith M. Buell’s 
OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


With Notes on the Presentation of the Work 
of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Years 


IS AGAIN AVAILABLE 


This book, a classic in its field since its first 
publication in 1929, needs no introduction 
to teachers of the deaf. 


Order your copies now from: 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


At $2.50 a copy, plus 12c for mailing 


Volume II, with some new material, will be 
available in 1953. 











CAMP 
LAULHTUN 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ages 4-14 


A real camping experience for 
hard of hearing and deaf children 


\A rif va r ¥ ry 
Write now fc rmatior 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 Craston Avenue 
New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone, FOrdham 7-9418 
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Johnny's Purchase 


Johnny went to the store one day. 

He went to the store all by himself. 

His mother did not send him to the store. 

He went to the store to buy something 
for himself, 


The clerk said. “What can I do for you. 
Johnny ?” 

Johnny said. “I want to buy some soap.” 

“What kind of soap would you like to 
have?” said the clerk. 

Johnny said, “I don't know the name of 
the soap but I want the kind that is highly 
perfumed; [| want the kind that smells.” 

The clerk said, “Oh, you want the soap 
for your mother?” 

“Oh no.” said Johnny. “I want this soap 
just for myself. not for Mother.” 

The clerk said. “If you want this soap 
for yourself, Johnny. why do you want it 
so highly perfumed?” 

Johnny said, “I want it highly perfumed 
so Mother will know when I have washed 
my face. I don’t want her to make me 
wash my face again.” 

{rranged by Virginia Neville for Lip- 
reading Practice by Adult Beginners. 


Reading 


(From page 98) 


\s the youngster acquires a larger read- 
ing and speaking vocabulary. it should be 
possible to make a composite list of the 
words he can read which begin with the 
same letter. This will make him conscious 
of the sound elements in words. 


b p f t 
ball pencil fall table 
banana paper find tall 
bounce peach feel take 
baby put face touch 
book push fine tree 
big pick finger toys 

Summary 


The purpose of the article has been to 
present certain suggestions to help the 
teacher in the teaching of reading to the 
hard of hearing elementary-school-age 
child. Reading can serve the following 
aims: 1. Develop the visual sense of the 
child; 2. Make him aware of the individ- 
ual sounds and blends: 3. Make him real- 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 


OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 
par) 


New scientific accuracy = i) 
no guesswork— dai 


you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value— and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
right degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 






Insist on this new 







Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 


FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 
service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 
may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12e for mailing) 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7. D. C. 











Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phene: Kingsley 5-0499 
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ize the value of each word within the sen- 


tence: and 5. Fasten the meanings of 
words. 

\s the child develops a larger and more 
substantial vocabulary. it should be possi- 
ble for him to function capably in a nor- 
mal classroom situation. 

Bibliography 

l. MeCarthy, D.. “Language Development.” in 
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2. Goda, S., “Parents as Teachers: How to 
Help Your School-Age Hard of Hearing Child 
Communicate Better.” The Volta Review. August 
1951. 53:350 

3. «Gray, W. S.. On Their Own in Reading. 
New York. Scott. Foresman & Co. 1948 


Deane . 
Parents 
(From page 96) 


open pocket into which the hearing aid is 
slipped. To eliminate any chance of the 
aid’s falling out. pieces of tape. long 
enough to be tied, have been attached to 
the top of the pocket and on the nylon 
strip which constitutes the back of the 
pocket. The shoulder straps of nylon cord. 
flank either side of the pocket. crisscross. 
and are attached to the back of the holder 
at the points where the hook and eve are 
also attached. 


A Help for Teaching Religion 


When Priscilla was five and a half | 
visited one of the state schools taught by 
an order of nuns who have specialized in 
the teaching of the deaf. [ went mainly 
to get material and ideas for religious 
training. One simple book which they 
gave me. I am sure you would all like to 
have. no matter what your faith may be. 
It is called “Creation Color Book.” costs 
fifteen cents. and is published by the 
Catechetical Guild. St. Paul. Minnesota. 
It consists of large print on one side of 
the page and a picture to color on the other 
side. The following is the complete text 


of the book: 


God made the Angels 

God made the World 

God made the Waters 

God made the Mountains 

God made the Flowers and Grass 
God made the Trees 

God made the Sun 

God made the Moon and Stars 
God made the Birds 
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FOR SPECIFICATIONS WRITE: 


GRASON—STADLER COMPANY 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Foun 

Dr. Max A. G 
ORAL SCHOOL for deaf childrer 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 


to High School 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Cla 


for Children with Aphasia and 


tla Ps oe . eee 

otner dete I C speecn 
FS aa | rm it - | , mmpont 
viogern dormitories and equipmé 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects 


. dare -| dran and ani: 
voice disorders—children and adult 


TEACHERS COLLEGE— affiliated 
with Washington University—lead 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstandin 
portunities for practice 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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God made the Dog and Cat 

God made the Horse 

God made Daddy 

God made Mother 

God made Me 

God made All Things 

There was a special Sunday School class 
at the school Priscilla attended at the time 
for those children who stayed in school 
weekends, but since our daughter did not, 
we undertook to give her some religious 
training at home. 


Mrs. FE. A LR. 
Jim Makes Daddy Hopeful 


I am Jimmy’s father, pinchhitting for 
his mother who has been ill for some time. 
Jimmy, who is eight now, has been show- 
ing considerable improvement, making a 
conscious effort to express himself in 
words, and to a surprising extent making 
himself understood by his family and 
friends. Up until three or four months 
ago, we were not too encouraged in the 
matter of his showing any desire to talk. 

At home on weekends and school vaca- 
tions, Jimmy is one of the boys. He plays 
with them just as intensely as they play 
with each other. He likes to watch tele- 
vision and this may be a factor that helps 
him. He also goes to the movies on an 
occasional Saturday afternoon with his 
friends. Sometimes, not every day, but 
when he is on his vacation and the rest 
of the kids are in school, we allow him to 
go to public day school with his brother 
or his friends. He sits in the reading 
groups, does some of the arithmetic. and 
last week I understand he joined the arith- 
metic group up front and practiced a bit. 

I am more hopeful about Jim than I’ve 
been in some time. 


Mr. F. B. T. 


Molly 


(From page 93) 


It was a lot of fun. Now I can ski, and I hope 
to learn more next year, to become a_ good 
skier. Then on Tuesday we went skiing all by 
ourselves, before going home in the afternoon. 
We didn’t get home until about 10 P.M. 

For two evenings in the lodge we had fun 
folk dancing with the boys and playing cards 
and also reading. The lodge we stayed at was 
new and modern and we enjoyed the view of trees 
and ground covered with lots of snow. 

I. am very busy making skirts for Sylvia and 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 


It's the HARRY MOCK SCHOOL 


Founded in 1944 for all children with physical handicaps. This year twelve children are 
receiving residual hearing training. In this photo three children in the primary group are 
enjoying Auditory Training lessons with their teacher, Mrs. Emily Wallace, Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. The equipment is IDEAL, developed and manufactured by Melody 
Master Manufacturing Co., and used in leading schools in the United States and many 








other lands. 


AUDITORY STIMULATION 


There are two basic reasons why those who compare choose IDEAL. (9 out of 10 of the 
last competitive demonstrations resulted in installation of IDEAL.) 

1. Natural sound is better heard. Here is the only real proof. Let a child 
listen to any other equipment alongside IDEAL. Let the child prove, beyond any doubt, 
that the response to auditory clews is quicker. 

2. Natural sound eliminates fatigue. Users enjoy listening to sound so 
clear, so natural, so distinct on IDEAL. They can listen for hours when unpleasant dis- 
tortion is eliminated. 

Because they hear more clearly, without tiring, auricular and academic training of stu- 
dents is speeded. There is IDEAL equipment for individual use at home (which can be 
attached to radio or television) or for any size group. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Quality that you can hear, developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, WRITE TODAY— 
Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING.” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 
MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington. Marvland 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHiE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 

















Rosemary. I was supposed to get them finished 
in time for Christmas, but I was too busy with 
my homework and other things. 

I take pottery lessons from a lady who livegt 
next door to us. I made some earrings for out 
relatives, and I would like very much to make you! 
a pair or two. They are very easy to make, [J 
also made two bowls and a cup. é 

Well, I'd better close now. 1 hope you are” 
feeling well. Some time we might come to seg? 
you on the way to visit my Father's cousin. Thig} 
is New Year’s Day, so I will wish you a very 
happy New Year. 

EvizanetH LEPAGE. 

| have been watching at a distance as 
this girl has grown up. Her mother began? 
writing to me when Elizabeth was two, 
and the family lived in the wilds of West 
ern Canada, far from any town. As they? 
were also far from any school for the deaf, 
the child’s early education was begun at 
home. Trained help was secured later, but 
only intermittently, and Elizabeth is a 
living refutation of my sternly held theory 
that deaf children should get their educa- 
tion in schools for the deaf, at least dur 
ing the grammar school period. On the 
other hand, she is a living witness to the 
truth of another firmly held theory—that 
mothers have as much to do with educa 
tion as teachers. So it evens up. 


Let’s Emphasize our Resemblances 


I have just got around to hanging up 
my calendars. I received several for Christ 
mas. The one I have just hung over my 
desk here at home is a German calendar, 
a Blumenkalender, with different flowers 
for each month of the year. I am struck by 
the close resemblance they bear to Ameri- 
can flowers. Snowdrops may be called 
Schneeglickchen, and daisies may be 
Gansebliimchen, but they are the same 
flowers. We could make an international 
lesson about that if we tried. I recall what 
the French soldier said in Grand I/llusion, 
which I still consider one of the best 
movies I ever saw. He was milking a cow 
belonging to a German-Swiss woman who 
had befriended him, and he said. “I am 
a Frenchman and you are a German cow, 
hut we understand each other very well.” 

If we could only find a common lan- 
guage, perhaps we of different nationalities 
would not have so much difficulty getting 
a*ross to one another. 

Sincerely yours. 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 
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. Microtone Meets Every Hearing Need 

é 

n. THERE is no one best hearing aid for everyone. Portable Speech Audiometer gives you the com- 
st That’s why with Microtone you have a selection plete story of your hearing loss. 

- of five quality electronic hearing aids priced from For complete hearing service and the opportun- 
10 $75.00 up. From the tiny Sealed Power “ten” to the ity to judge Microtone aids for yourself, visit your 
” powerful, all-in-one 45 volt Powermatic, you will nearby Microtone office. Ifvou prefer, complete in- 
". find features available only with Microtone. formation will be mailed. Write: Microtone, Ford 
, ‘To select the right instrument, proper test- _.2—— Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Details of what 
’ ing of your hearing is necessary. Microtone’s Seenree Microtone offers will be sent by return mail 
iS atic 


A Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence; It Shows Consideration for Others. 
THE MICROTONE COMPANY, FORD PARKWAY ON THE MISSISSIPPI, ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
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ORTHOVOX 
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Save Money— Modernize! 








Yes, you'll be money ahead when you sehebiiate 
your old Western Electric group hearing ad with 
the advanced Orthovox System and the adoption of 
modern KENFRE headset equipment. 


The combined use of the hearing aid receiver with 
group hearing aids is the most advanced step in years 
to improve this type of equipment. 


We specialize in reconverting and bringing up-to-date 
your Western Electric group hearing aid at a cost 
much less than the cost of new equipment. Let us tell 
you how. Write today for full information. 








High quality group training unit merchants since 1935 
Write Kenfre Headset Co. 
903 Maxwell Ave. 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


AUDIPHONE (?omparny 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 








Parliament 
(From page 77) 


past by the party opposite. No one de. 
rived more benefit from it than the right 
honorable Member for Lewisham [ Mr. 
Herbert Morrison]. 

Mr. HersBert Morrison: Will the Prime 
Minister uphold the doctrine of responsi- 
bility to Parliament? 

THE PRIME MINISTER: There was no in- 
tention of disclaiming 
thority. 


Parliament’s au- 


Mr. JAMES CALLAGHAN: Lord Leathers 
is supposed to have important functions, 
but Lord Woolton says his duties are of a 
minor character. How does the Govern- 
ment reconcile these two things? And may 
| further ask the Prime Minister... . 

THE PRIME MINISTER: 
time. 


Try one at a 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON: Would not all 
this be avoided if the Prime Minister fol- 
lowed the example set in 1936? 

THE PRIME Minister: I can hardly be 
expected to accept guidance from the party 
opposite. 


Mr. C. R. ATLEE: Has the Prime Min- 
ister any confidence in Lord Woolton? 

THe Prime Minister: My confidence in 
Lord Woolton grew, when, during the war, 
both the right honorable gentlemen and 
myself were watching in admiration his 
superb handling of our food supplies. 


Mr. ATLEE: We still know little about 
what Lord Leathers does for transport. 

THe Prime Minister: If the charge 
against me is that I have not succeeded in 
hushing it all up as well as the right hon- 
orable gentleman did, I can bear that with 
composure, 


Britain's veteran statesman was 78 in 
November. He fought for years against 
the idea of wearing a hearing aid, but is 
said to have decided to do so after a visit 
to Mr. Baruch in New York. All reports 
seem to indicate that the decision was a 
wise one. For example, the Sunday 


Graphic comments: “It has taken ten years 
off his looks. Without his hand cupped to 
his ear, straining to catch the words of his 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
a2 AND 
MONTH : | EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 
Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a beautiful 
voice. 


(Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. Booklet on request. 


Enrollment for Peter Pan Camp 
open for 1953 











—_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
ehild’s range : $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $2.75 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 








questioner, Mr. Churchill looks a youthful 
65—his age when he first became premier 
in 1940, The youthful expression continues 
when he sits quietly watching the parlia- 
mentary scene, with an occasional yawn, 
provoked by a tiresome M.P.” 

There is little information available 
about the exact nature of Mr. Churchill's 
hearing defect. Apparently it is not amen- 
able to surgical treatment or he would not 
be using a mechanical aid. The best medi- 
cal and surgical skill in Britain is, of 
course, available to him if it would help. 


Brotherhood 
(From page 76) 


The “howdy” and the handshake, 
the air of feeling free: 

The right to speak my mind out. 
that’s America to me. 


The things I see about me 
the big things and the small 
The little corner newsstand and the house 
a mile tall; 
The wedding and the churchyard, 
the laughter and the tears, 
The dream that’s been a-growing for a 
hundred fifty years. 


The town I live in—the street, the house, 
the room; 
The pavement of the city, or a garden all 
in bloom; 
The church, the school, the clubhouse, 
the million lights I see. 
But especially the people 
that’s America to me. 
(Curtain \ 


Illustrative Materials Used 


Song: “The House I Live In.” 

Posters — Brotherhood — Pattern for Peace. 
Sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Cartoons—Appreciate America, Inc., 130 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Speaking for America—Sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

Reprints from Real Life Comics Magazines 
Community Relations Service, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Reprints from “True Comics” Magazine—Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, Department of Educa- 
tion, 3501 E. 46th Avenue, Denver 16, Colorado. 
Intercultural Education—Bureau for  Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway 19, N. Y. 
The Forerunners (Program Materials for 
High School Youth). 2929 Broadway, New 
Tom 25, N; 1. 
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